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BEHNCKE SPEAKS 


CAA Makes 


Committee Named AT MEDICAL MEET First Report 


The 1939 convention authorized 
Preside = Behncke to appoint a 
committee of four to advise with 
Headquarters on all matters hav- 
ing to do with airworthiness, flight 
test requirements, and engineer- 
ing generally. After advising 
with the Central Executive Coun- 


cil, at their regular meeting on 
January 17, the following ap- 
pointments were made: Pilots L. 


V/. Harris, V. L. Hoganson, E. P. 
Lott, and J. L. Magden. 
Committee Members Chosen 
From Chicago Area 

It is felt that all of the ap- 
pointees are eminently well-qual- 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 5) 





To prove that they senasinn whet pnd 


the members of the Air Safety | 
Board make frequent extensive inspection tours by air, piloting their own 
The picture was snapped when (left) Pilot Tom Hardin, the Air | 

ety Board’s chairman, and (right) Pilot W. F. Spencer, also of the | 
Board, recently tarried briefly at the Cees a eer. 


Following ‘this foreword are 
the extemporaneous remarks Pres- 
ident Behncke made recently at 
the eleventh annual convention of 


the Aero Medical Association of 
the United States, held at the Hol- 
lywood-By-The-Sea Hotel, Holly- 


wood, Florida. 

This session was the largest and 
most noteworthy yet held by the 
Aero Medical group. Many prob- 


lems were thoroughly discussed 
and worth-while advances in the 
field of air medicine were clearly 


evidenced. 


Mr. Behncke: “First let me say 
I’m glad to be here again. I’ve at- 
tended practically every one of 


your conventions to date and I’ve 
enjoyed each of them and found 
them very educational. I have 
found that what I have learned is 
very helpful in my work of repre- 
senting the line pilots. I think Mr. 


Shannon spoke a mouthful when 
he said non professional people 


should do more listening and less 
talking. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to prepare a paper so I'll 
make just a few observations. 


| Line Pilots’ and Flight Surgeons’ 


Relations Harmonious 

“T think the way that the pilots 
are getting on with the medical 
profession is largely reflected in 
the number of complaints that I 
receive from them and I am happy 
to say that I have had practically 
no complaints from our member- 
ship for a long period of time. 
That is a definite sign that the pi- 
lots and the medical profession 
are getting along well together. 
Pilots Losing Fear of Medicos 

“T think that the pilots are defi- 


nitely losing their fear of the 
flight surgeon. I am happy to 
note this for your information, es- 


pecially in view of the fact that 
it was not so long ago that the air 
line pilot was extremely suspicious 
of the flight surgeon. In the ab- 
|sence of a properly coordinated 
air medical program with properly 


(Continued on Page 3, 3, Col. 








To Congress 


The ¢ 





Yivil Asutniantine Authority, 
in its first Annual Report trans- 
mitted to Congress covering the 
year and five mbnths since its es- 
tablishment, attributes the tre- 
mendous growth in civil aviation 
in this country to the fact that 
“for the first tlme civil aviation 
in this country has had the benefit 
of a unified and comprehensive 
national policy administered by a 
single Federal agency.” 

Due to this, the report says, all 
branches of the industry have 
been able to adopt long-range pro- 
grams in cooperation with the 
Government. 

CAA Found Air Transport 
Industry in Chaotic State on 
Assuming Office 

“When the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority assumed office,” the Re- 
port points out, “it found the 
American Air 
in a state described by the House 
Committee in charge of the new 
legislation as ‘chaotic.’ Half of 
the private capital which had been 
invested in the industry had been 
irretrievably lost. The result of 
shaken faith on the part of the 
investing public in the financial 
stability of the air lines was pre- 
venting the flow of greatly-needed 
funds into this industry. More than 
half of the domestic air lines car- 
rying mail disclosed operating defi- 
cits for the year ending June 30, 
1938.” 

Carriers Protected Against 
Uneconomic and Destructive 
Competition 

The report then points out that 
the domestic air carriers are now 
handling 45.9% more passenger 
traffic, 49.7% more express, and 
12.5% more mail than a year ago 
and that, with but few exceptions, 
the carriers are operating in the 
black. They have been protected, 
the Report says, against unecon- 
omic and destructive competition 


(Continue d on Page 5, Col. 4) 
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cials and pilots of Northwest Airlines. 
more conference will result in a completed contract. 


(L. to r.) E. W. 


Hale, R 


It is contemplated that one 


To date two Employment Agreement Conferences (Jan. 18 20 and Jan. 25-27, 1940) have been held between the offi- | 
The discourse — friendly and constructive. 


| took place 


| 








Contracts Focus 
Major Attention 


Negotiating employment agree- 
ments under the provisions of 
Title II of the Railway Labor Act 
is again focusing the major ef- 
forts of the Association. Confer- 
ences with various air lines were 
temporarily suspended because of 
the holding of the 1939 conven- 
tion. 

Five Conferences During January 
Mark the Month as a Busy One 

Since the beginning of 1940, 
employment contract conferences 
have been held in rapid succession 
and will continue until agreements 
have been established between all 
the air carriers and their pilots. 
Since the first of the year four 
conferences have been held: one 
on Penn-Central; two on North- 
west; and one on Chicago and 
Southern. The Penn-Central con- 
tract has been completed with the 
exception of two questions, on 
which the services of the National 
Mediation Board were invoked on 


January 19. The Northwest and 
|Chicago and Southern contracts 
are rapidly nearing completion. 


Conferences are scheduled to be- 
gin shortly on Mid-Centinent Air- 
lines. Other contracts are being 
worked on by various pilot groups 
prior to submission to their com- 
panies. In addition to the above 
conferences, an engineering con- 
ference was held in Kansas City, 
Missouri, attended by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, 
the Air Transport Association, the 


Air Line Pilots Association, and 
officials of the CAA and Safety 
Board. 


Work on Pension Plan 
Goes Forward 

Work has also begun in earnest 
on a suitable pension plan for the 
air line pilots. Headquarters is 
engaged in many other activities, 
the principal of which is carrying 
out the many mandates of the 
1939 convention. 
1940 Promises to Be Busiest 
Year in Association’s History 

The relatively young Air Line 
Pilots Association has been ex- 
tremely busy during the entire 
eight years of its existence and 
1940 gives promise of being a bus- 
ier year than any of the others. 


NEW OFFICERS 
ELECTED 


Officers of the Air Line Pilots 
Association are elected for terms 
of two years. The last election 
during the 1938 con- 
vention. During the period be- 
tween the 1938 and the 1939 con- 
ventions the following officers be- 
came ineligible, some because of 
promotions to various official 
statuses and others because of be- 
ing no longer actively employed 
as air line pilots: Usher E. 
Rousch, AA, Chicago, secretary 
A. L. P. A.; F. I. Jacobs, PAA- 





Brownsville, Texas, foreign vice 
president; S. E. Robbins, PAA- 
Fairbanks, Alaska, foreign vice 


president; and E. J. Martin, UAL- 
Newark, domestic vice president. 
Five Vacancies Filled at 
Recent Elections 

Those elected by the 1939 con- 
vention to serve the unexpired 


Helm, and C. F. Luethi, pilot conferees; M. A. eon terms until the next regular elec- 
ALPA Hdars. rep.; D. L. Behncke, Pres., ALPA; A. R. Mensing, NWA, Supt. Western Div.; W. Diehl, NWA, recorder; G. E. Gardner, N 
Vice-pres.; ; W.F. Marshall, NWA, Supt. Eastern Div.; K. R. Ferguson, NWA, Ass’t to Vice-pres.; A. F. Becker ead J. H. Sparboe, pilot eonforees, | | 
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“Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 











SLOW-UP 


The air line transport industry has, figuratively speaking, cata- 
pulted from twaddling infancy to its present high state of devel em 
almost overnight. We are now witnessing a phenomenon in this 
development. Winter crashes have been reduced to a minimum here- 
tofore unheard of. The wisdom of the recently enac ted Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 creating the Authority and Air Safety Board is 
si, Sogitgynoee speech before the convention of the National Aero- 
nautics Association, that outstanding friend of. American aviation, 
Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada, had the following to say: 

“At this point it is but proper to say that the conferring 
of duties and powers upon the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
with the creation of the safety board and its specific functions 
within the Authority, resulting in the splendid record of re- 
duced fatalities, was brought about by the advice, experience, 
and persistent zeal of the mainline pilots of America, and the 
cooperation of licensed pilots in general, that splendid group 

of the young men at the controls in the air transport industry 

which insisted on provisions in our law insuring the greatest 

measure of safety in civil aviation.’ 

The same voices that were raised to guide the Industry out of 
the chaos which existed a few years ago to its present high point of 
safe performance and increasing stability are again being raised to 
say, “Let’s slow up just a little and take stock of what might best be 
done to safeguard present gains and to make further sound advances 
possible.” } 

We have come a long way in the development of power plants, struc- 
ture and aerodynamics, safety-providing aids and accessories. Now we 
are faced with two distinct schools of thought: one is to rush head- 
long forward on vaguely defined courses to increase stall speeds, ap- 
proach speeds, landing speeds, speeds in general, et cetera; the other 
is to slow up and take a careful look around to determine what should 
be done to correlate and consolidate the many successful advances 
which have been made and fully utilize valuable experience to care- 
fully charter the next steps. Obviously, the latter line of thought 
will lead to new high roads of sound advances, while the former, 
points only to a jumbled mass of question marks. 

At times the public appears to be clamoring only for 100% com- 
pleted schedules, but what they really want at all times is 100% 
safety and the very moment the Industry does not provide equipment 
that gives them the highest possible degree of safety, it will quickly 
find itself floundering in the doldrums of its own short-sighted mis- 
takes. 

The greatly increased speed ranges that have been reached, to- 
gether with all other modern advances in air line aircraft perform- 
ance, already give air transportation such a wide margin of advan- 
tage over other modes of travel that to increase speeds at this time 
is of secondary importance. 

From a common sense point of view what should be done is to 
strive in every conceivable way to further increase the safety of new 
equipment and operating practices rather than to blind ourselves to 
the necessity of sound development by becoming hopelessly involved 
in the mad race for speed—and more speed. 

Good, sound, common sense clearly dictates that the order of the 
day is “Stop— -Look—Listen” and to do this we must, of necessity, 
SLOW UP. 


44-DAYS-UNTIL-SPRING 


To strike a blow for safety, the September 1939 issue of the 
AIR LINE PILOT carried an editorial entitled “147 Days Until 
Spring.” This was intended to be a realistic reminder to everyone in 
the industry that if they could carry on without crashes for 147 days 
until Spring, a new all-time high safety record would be written in 
the annals of air transportation. This same editorial read, in part, 
as follows: 


‘It can be done—by actions—to merely hope is dangerous 
—and remember, it’s only 147 days until Spring. Tomorrow, 
it will be 146, and so on. March 21 will be the ZERO DATE. 
Let’s all “HOLD THAT LINE” for air safety and make the 
coming winter’s record of crashes likewise ZERO,’ 
Just as a reminder, Spring is only 44 days away. Enough said— 
HOLD THAT LINE. 


—David L. Behnceke. 
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By J. B. MAGENIS 
Council No. 36, PAA 
Baltimore, Md. 





Your correspondent wishes to 
bring your attention to a new pub- 
lication called ‘The Horta Swell.” 
This occasional daily newspaper 
was published in Horta, Fayal, 
Azores, by publishers unknown, 
but they are suspected to be some 
of the thirty odd passengers 
spending their holidays in those 
delightful islands. The “paid ad- 
vertisements” include such trite 
statements as, “It pays to fly,” “It 
flys to pay,” “It tries to fly,” and 
“The males must go through.” On 
New Year’s Eve the publisher 
graciously provided labels for the 
various wine bottles served at din- 


ner. I had one called “Swell Pico 
White.” The poor eagle under 
their motto, “It Tries to Fly,” 


looks rather like a 1918 sketch of 


the Russian Imperial Eagle. Would 
like to quote you more from “The 
Horta Swell” bit there are copy- 
right laws you know. For your 
information, it was the sea, or the 
swell, that kept the flight from 


continuing on normal schedule. 


Additions and Subtractions— 
We Are Pleased to Announce, 


Etc., Etc. 


Let’s see now, additions and 
subtractions We are pleased to 
announce — though sorry to lose 
him from our ranks—the promo- 
tion of Cap’n. A. E. LaPorte to 


Acting Operations Manager of this 


Division. Mr. and Mrs. Willard B. 
Biggers announce the arrival of 
their “Butch—ess,” but are not 
disappointed. Mr. Paul M. Borg 
introduces us to Mrs. Paul M. 
Borg (a definite loss to Miami’s 
scenic attractions). Her indoec- 
trination into PAA life is most 
complete. Mr. Borg spends his 
number zero wedding anniversary 
in Horta. Their honeymoon is 
canceled due to a hurry up call 
from Operations, and hubby is 
only three days late on his first 
trip. Capt’n Nolan and First Offi- 
r Goyette have reported in from 
the Pacific, and Junior Pilot Dun- 
lap from the Western Division. 
More are expected daily from 
Miami and _ Brownsville. First 
Officer Fordyce has left us for 
Brownsville and First Officers 
Hale and Walker will soon join 
him. 
My! My! Who Are We to Censor? 
My story: — Who, Whooooooo, 
was the bachelor crew member 


that met the gorgeous, stupendous 
young lady with bedroom slippers 
on at the terminal? 
Try This on Your Harmonica 
Try this brain buster when you 
have four or five hours off: — A 
man cashed a check at the bank 
and the teller erroneously gave 
him in dollars the amount which 
was written on the check for cents 
and in cents the amount which was 
written on the check for dollars. 
After purchasing an article for 
$3.50 the man realized that he 
had too much money and upon 


counting it he found he had twice | 


as much as the check was written 
for. What was the value of the 
check? 
Editor’s Note: 

The following is a quoted para- 
graph from a recent letter re- 
ceived from Correspondent Mage- 


| nis: 


When, as, and if, you again re- 
quest newsletters would be obliged 
if you would specifically tell other 
PAA correspondents that the At- 
lantic Division would be happy to 


“MALES” MUST GO THROUGH 











“Colossal!” Says 
The Country Boy 


By DAVID B. KUHN 
Council No, 3, TWA 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Well, they have finally gotten 








the country boys to town, but the | 


fact remains you still can’t take 
the country out of the boy. We 
are flying into New York now. 
Having flown out of Los Angeles, 
the word “colossal’? has a mean-| 
ing. After one trip to New York 
the word has assumed new color. 
The airport is so large you can’t 
see both ends at the same 
while the hangars extend from 
town to town. Douglas planes look 
like flies in a trap therein. The 
Piaza Hotel is something. After 
gaping at the massive parlors 
filled with a forest 
wading around in imported rugs, 
one is not too startled at the 
assigned. Pure linen towels 
sheets and automatic heat regula- 
tors for room and shower are 
much nicer than that number two 
washtub on a frosty back porch, 
and maybe more effective. It is 
surely nice, but the 
quite another thing. All dressed 
up in my Sunday suit, I looked 
like a winner at a “tacky” party 
among all the stove pipe hats and 
claw hammer coat tails. People in 
tuxedos might even feel a bit “un- 


dressed.” Well, that is New York 
for you and it is “COLOSSAL!” 
They had us looking around like 


a tree full of young owls. 
lot bigger than Texarkana. 


Sure a 


Beware of Drunks and Dopes. 

Kansas City Fathers Take the Veil 
There is a program proposed at 

Kansas City Airport for progress. 


| 


time, | 


of ferns and | 


room | 
and | 


evenings are | 


Our city fathers’ (what’s left of 
them) plan in the making, calls | 
for a control ordinance. It will | 


(among other things) collect fines | 


from 


less 


pilots flying over 


than 2,500 feet 


the city 
unless land- 
ing or taking-off, test flying over 
the city, flying while drunk or 
doped, or taking passengers while 
in the same condition. The LUG 
will be from $10 to $500. Flying | 
school aircraft are to be tested by | 
the city field manager or CAA in- 
spector with a $500 fee attached 


to operate. The city counselor, 
according to the K. C. paper, said 


the measures were designed to 
give the airport manager control 
over flying schools, private pilots, 
and other firms using the airport. 
The air lines are also to pay a fee 
for landing on our new airport. 
Air Money to Inflate City Coffers 

Looks like the city would just 
adopt CAA regulations with the 
right reserved to receive all fees 
and fines into the “City Coffers.” 
The fact that WPA money was 
used to construct the airport while 
a well known “Ready Mix” com- 
pany furnished the concrete, 
should make this ordinance a clear 
profit deal. Oh, yes! Pleasure fly- 
ers also would pay a fee. With 
these fees and fines our City Fath- 
ers may sorta fill some yawning 
deficits in the budget that were 
recently brought to light. 
Sounds Like a Good Idea. 
Why Don’t We All Go Back 
To the Cow Pastures? 

There are those who think it 
might tend to run the little fel- 
lows out to the cow pastures again. 





(Continue d on Page 3, Col. 1) 
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“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.’’ 


Iu Constant Memoriam 








Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. 
Blom, Edwin Wie. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A, 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, . aa A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S A 
Bucher, Charles L. SS. ~~ ™ 
Cc hamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—P ——e 
F ields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. “p's 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—vU. A. L. 


Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 

Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 


Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A 
King, George B.—P. A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 


Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lueas, Al__W A. S. 
Lueas, V a ae 





Lynn, John B. & 8S. A. L. 
MeMickle, Harold-—Panagra 
Malick, Forrest E.— Mi. Es 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. Ww. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell r —C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 





Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A . 

Owens, Clifford P. — . E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. 

Person, Addison G. 4. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H. > 
Radoll, R. W.—U. L. 
Riggs, Russell he A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. a A. 


Rose, John A.—K. L. 

Rousch, Chas. W.—N. We. 

Rust, F. H.—A. A. 

Salisburg, Hervey M.—T. W. 
—C. P 


Sandblom, J. V. . 
Sauceda, z. M.—P. A. A, 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don W ee. 


Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert E Ba eh 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. / 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Ww aldron, Joe—A. A. 
Walker, M. A.—P. A. A. 
Ww allace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, ig me A. 
West, F. wi Ww. 
Wieselmayer, Cito P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. L 
Worthen, John A.—W. Ww. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert — A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. 
Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A, A, 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 
Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W. 
Barr, Julius 
Burford, Dean Ww. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
rayton, Chas. 
Hulsman. Herbert Ww. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Riddle, Glenn L. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, Donald C. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Wolf, John F, 
Willey, Sidney L. 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S 
Kiser, Daniel 


Unemployed 
Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E. 
Rhiner, L. H. 


Honorary 
Rogers, Will 


December, 1939 
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International 


BEHNCKE TALKS AT Jn Paradise, But 


Runs Complicate MEDICAL SESSION — 


Allegiances 


By FRED SMITH 
Council No, 28, CCA 
New York City 





January 1, 1940, saw the sign- 
of all the eligible pilots as 


| 


| 


(Continued from Page 1) 
defined purposes, this can be read- 
ily understood, both from the pi- 
lots’ and doctors’ sides of the prob- 
lem. The pilot developed fear or 
nervousness of the doctor because 


|so much depended on his passing 


mbers of ALPA and the semi- | 
| draft of the working agree- | 


1t to be presented for accept- 
e by the company management. 

F. Mitchell having joined 
’ as check pilot, the 
PA’S correspondent job fell to 
{. Smith. 


‘brass hats’ 


rner Newhouse Reports 
wdown on ALPA Convention 
1e to Fred Clarke’s serious ill- 
and the pressure of additional 
dules preceding the holidays, 
Clark, our Chairman, was 
to make the Convention, 
regretted by all the 
yuncil. Werner New- 
attended, as representative, 
lowdown upon his 
now OK 


was 

in the C 
gay us the 
Fred 


we’re 


Clarke is 
: glad to say. 
ing Into Country at War 
s Its Repercussions 


vying as we do into another 
y which is at war, has its 
yday repercussions in the mat- 
of our scheduling crews for 
s—CCA owns one DC-2 regis- 
1 in Canada and, under recent 
ion rulings, no Canadian- 
red aircraft ean be flown 
he crew has sworn allegi- 
His Majesty. Since we 
it four airplanes to operate 
round-trips pet day you can 
ne the flig uperintendent’s 
iches with only two Canadian 
ts on the payroll. Most of the 
possess Canadian licenses, but 
g allegi to the King 
a e do if you already 
got U. S. Army, Navy or 
ine Corps Reserve ticket. Be- 
it’s rumored that the ances- 
f Fred ( , Ranny Chur- 
nd Fred Smith were hanging 
nd Lexingt Massachusetts, 
eir muzzle-loaders in their 
s back in ’76 when some guy 
1 a well-known shot. 
“Light to Moderate Snow” Is 
Really Somethin’ in Canada 
are pretty busy up on 


and it gets 
north end, 
Canadians call 
t to moderate snow” is really 
ethin’, and looks like the inside 


flour barrel. 


le-track route, 


the 


aa 
ano 


Sam Barnitt Spins in With Fair 
Lady from Carolina—Lone 
Bachelor Has a Wild Look 
In His Eye 
‘ter the last month’s passage, 
1ave but one bachelor left on 
ine. Sam Barnitt spun in on 
mber 18 and brought the fair 
back north from Carolina. 
leaves only Earl Ortman un- 
hed but even he has a wilder 
in his eye these days and we 
ldn’t wonder if he takes the 
goig shortly. It’s reported that 


his physical examination success- 
fully. I think we can all imagine 
what would happen if our income 
were cut off abruptly as a result 
of an examination. 
Trend Is to Rehabilitate 
Rather Than Eliminate 

“T think it also might be well to 


| observe that the present tendency 


night even arrive on a Main- | 


» are still using TWA’s radio 
iencies for two-way, with our 
circuit pending which in- 


s a thousand-watter at Bur- | 


yn, Vermont. 


“The Males — 


Continued from Page 2) 





re what is going on in the other | 
PAA divisions. We are, as you 
widely scattered and the 
A LINE PILOT is a means of 
passing information as to what is 


going on from one division to an- | 


0 We feel that they are neg- 
ecling a good opportunity.” 

e Association’s News-Dispens- 
ng Department is in thorough ac- 
= { with the thoughts expressed 


ein, 
To All You PAA Correspond- 
ents: How about taking your pen 


In hand and dropping us a few 
lines? All of you certainly cover 
fertile fields for interesting news 
and there should not be so many 
crop failures. 


| ground, 





| 





| line pilot’s top age. 


in the medical profession seems to 
be to rehabilitate, rather than to 
eliminate, and I think that also is 
very commendable. It is not a 
very hard task, I think you’ll 
agree, to examine a pilot, find 
something wrong, and eliminate 
him—but I think the doctor who 
can examine a pilot, find some- 
thing wrong with him, and elimi- 
nate it instead of the pilot and 
keep him flying, deserves a lot of 
credit. Speaking for all the line 
pilots, I know they are grateful 
for this constructive trend in air 
medicine. 
Aero Medical Section in 
Agreements Discussed 

“The Railway Labor Act cover- 
ing railroad workers was amended 
in 1934 to cover line pilots and 
all other air workers. Its princi- 
pal purpose is to sponsor good re- 
lations between employer and em- 
ployee. We have a grievance sec- 
tion in the employment contracts, 


which we are making under the 
authority of this Act, to adjust 
differences. We have grievance 


sections and adjusting boards to 
solve differences that have to do 
with the ordinary run of trouble- 
some questions. When we started 
making these contracts, I realized 
that there are some medical differ- 
ences that arise from time to time 
and, with a view to solving these 
differences quickly and _ expedi- 
tiously, we also included a section 
designed to settle medical differ- 
ences. How can we settle a medi- 
eal difference? That was the 
question when we started making 
contracts. In a medical question, 
a man who is not a doctor is talk- 
ing about something with which he 
is not acquainted, so we set about 
trying to establish a medical sec- 
tion whereby medicai differences 
could be settled by doctors—and 


this is at what we arrived. If a 
company doctor grounds a _ pilot 
and finds something wrong with 


him physically, under the section 
we are writing in the contracts, 
the pilot has a right to go to his 
own doctor, and if his doctor 
agrees with the carrier’s doctor, 
no further action is afforded. If 
they do not agree, they bring in a 
mutually-agreed-to third doctor, 
preferably a specialist, and settle 
the case on the basis of his find- 
ings. The specialist has no inter- 
est in the case except to establish 
the facts, and, therefore, this 
seems to be a fair procedure. 
Experience Cannot Be Denied 

“Tn the aeronautical field, I note 
with satisfaction the trend is to- 
ward having flying skill compen- 
sate for a limited degree of physi- 
cal deficiency. Experience is 
something you can’t buy. I think 
the aero medical profession should 
always consider the pilot’s back- 
experience, record, etc., 
as against certain limited physical 
deficiency. Age limits are still 
open to argument. 
Opinions on Maximum 
Age Limits Given 

“Dr. Tuttle made some appro- 
priate remarks on this angle only | 
a few moments ago. In the past | 
we have heard of 45 as being a | 


of a top age of 55. I think that | 
the latter figure probably is a rea- | 
sonable estimate but I do think it 
depends almost entirely on the 
physical condition of the individ- | 
ual, and certainly the medical pro- | 
fession should not disqualify line | 
pilots at too early an age — al-| 
though we all know the flying pro- | 


fession is not an old man’s game. | 
| 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 


| been 


Only for a Week | 


By G. R. SHOEMAKER 
Council No, 22, AA 
New York, N. Y. 

For months, our mailboxes have | 
full of bulletins. It seems 
that it is impossible to fly an air- 
plane from Podunk to Wahoo 
without consulting a sheaf of bul- 
letins that explains when one 
should zig, and how to stop a zag. 
If our warm fronts were allowed 
to sit on the captain’s lap we would 
have a bulletin showing us the 
proper technique. The bulletin de- 
partment would consult some Cap- 


tain “Boops” to follow up this 
matter. 

Bulletin Department Using a 

De Luxe Model With 


3 Speeds Forward 

Then for one whole week our 
mailboxes were empty. We flew 
the airplanes from coast to coast, 
and from Chicago to New York, 
without a new issue of bulletins to 
guide us. We even carried a lot 
of “Comat,” which we found out 
later was the bulletin department, 
to New York. We, seemingly, did 
the impossible. There was not a 
single bulletin for one entire week, 
but we bravely carried on. How- 
ever, this Paradise lasted but one 
week. Now, the bulletin depart- 
ment is set up in New York using 
a new de luxe model with three 
speeds forward. 
Keeping Up With Line Pilots 
“Joneses” Proves a Tough 
Assignment 

It is getting to be quite a job to 
keep up with the changes in per- 
sonnel around New York. At this 
writing, we have a couple of Bos- 
ton imports flying the Southern 
route. They are J. H. Brown and 
Walter Hughen. Bill Shannon lost 
his balance and fell off the ‘“Mer- 
ry-Go-Round” and landed on the 
Transcontinental. Rocky Kent and 
Micky Maguire from AM 7 and 
Sam Ross from AM 21 are helping 
out on this route. “Mac” Suther- 
land got tired of copilot’s pay and 
is checking this run, too. They 
picked a bunch of good men and 
made them captains on the world’s 


longest time nonstop, New York 
to Newark. At last report, ‘‘Tar- 
zan”’ Evans was dunking manhole 


covers in his coffee and yelling for 
a chance to show his strength. 
“Daredevil” Fanning is getting the 
Long Island cops crazy with his 
Nashville cutout on his Buick and 
Wimpy thinks he is in Dutch with 
the CAA again. Browny and Ralph 
Dodson, the supposedly ace golf- 
ers of the outfit, have houses 
along side of each other on the 
Island and are already yelling out 
their kitchen windows’ about 
whether it will be a nickel bet or 
a dime carryover. The snow 
around here just does not affect 
those guys. 


“COLOSSAL”’— 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Perhaps the flying schools would 
close altogether. It certainly won’t 
cause the air lines to put on more 
schedules. Anyway if this becomes 
a law, our airport should last 
longer and air traffic should be a 
minor worry. 

Beauty and the Beast 

By the time this is printed TWA 
will have flown a group of Holly- 
woodites to Atlanta. This group is 
composed of actors and directors 





| to appear in Atlanta in connection 
| with the picture “Gone with the 
| Wind.” 


Eastern region Chief 
Pilot Zimmerman, Miss American 
Aviation Wilson, and yours truly, 
comprise the 


Can’t figure why I am _ lucky 
enough to be one of the crew. 
Maybe to give our customers a 
contrast of “Beauty and _ the 
Beast.”” Miss Wilson is a mighty 
pretty girl and Captain Zimmer- 
man has long been known for his 
positive appearance. It may be 
because I am from the South and 
can discuss Sherman’s march 
through Georgia with unbiased 
opinion. 


crew from Kansas | 











NATION’S LEADERS SEND 
MESSAGES OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


The air line pilots, in session during their recent Fifth 
Annual Convention at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, De- 
cember 4-8, 1939, received many telegrams and letters of 
felicitations and good wishes from their numerous friends 











| throughout the country. 


The many messages received from national leaders are 
quite indicative of the wide recognition accorded the Air 
Line Pilots Association and of the many sincere friends 
this young organization has gained. President Behncke 
wishes to take this opportunity to express his personal 
thanks and gratitude, and on behalf of the members of the 
Association, their appreciation to each and every one of 
these thoughtful friends for their kind wishes. 

All of these messages were read from the speakers’ 
table and the AIR LINE PILOT is now honored in pub- 
lishing as many as space will permit. 

First appears a message from the late Congressman 
John A. Martin written only 19 days before his sudden 
and untimely death on December 23, 1939. The air line 
pilots numbered Representative Martin among their very 
best friends and regard his loss as irreparable in their 
never-ending struggle to get a square deal. He was a 
true friend, a staunch fighter, and his memory will live 
always in the hearts and minds of the skkyway men who 
man our air liners. 





PUEBLO, COLORADO. 
DAVID L. BEHNCKE, PRESIDENT, 
AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION. 

I REGRET A TOUR OF DUTY IN COLORADO PRE- 
VENTS A LOOK IN ON THE CONVENTION BUT MY BEST 
WISHES ARE WITH THE PILOTS OF THE SKYWAYS 
WHEREVER I MAY BE. 

JOHN A. MARTIN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DAVID L. BEHNCKE, PRESIDENT, 
AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION. 

I AM PLEASED TO EXTEND 
WISHES TO THE AIR LINE 
SIBLE THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREATEST 
AND FOREIGN AIR TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM IN THE 
WORLD. I WISH YOU A MOST SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION. 

JAMES A. FARLEY, POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


GREETINGS 
PILOTS WHO HAVE 


AND BEST 
MADE POS- 
DOMESTIC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DAVID L. 
AIR LINE 


BEHNCKE, PRESIDENT, 
PILOTS ASSOCIATION. 


PLEASE EXTEND MY GREETINGS TO DELEGATES TO 
ANNUAL CONVENTION AND MY BEST WISHES FOR THE 
CONTINUED SUCCESS OF YOUR ORGANIZATION, 

FRANCES PERKINS, SECY. OF LABOR. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DAVID L. BEHNG 
AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION. 
MY BEST WISHES FOR A SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION OF 
YOUR ORGANIZATION. YOU HAVE BEEN A VITAL FACTOR 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR NEWEST FORM OF TRANS- 


>KE, PRESIDENT, 


T 

PORTATION AND YOU ARE RENDERING NOT ONLY THE 
INDUSTRY BUT THE NATION A GREAT SERVICE BY THE 
CALIBRE AND QUALITY OF YOUR EFFORTS. I KNOW IT 
WILL CONTINUE. MAY I AT THIS TIME EXTEND YOU A 
WORD OF APPRECIATION FOR THE COOPERATION AND 
ASSISTANCE YOU LENT THE CONGRESS DURING CONSID- 
ERATION OF THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS LEGISLATION. MY 
KINDEST REGARDS TO YOU ALL. 

B. K. WHEELER, SENATOR. 
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RENO, NEVADA. 

DAVID L. BEHNCKE, PRESIDENT, 
AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION. 

I GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGE YOUR KIND INVITATION 
TO ATTEND THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF YOUR FINE 
ORGANIZATION OF AIR LINE PILOTS. I REGRET MY INABIL- 
ITY TO BE WITH YOU. AS AN HONORARY MEMBER OF 
YOUR SPLENDID BROTHERHOOD, I EXTEND MY _ BEST 
WISHES FOR A HAPPY AND SUCCESSFUL MEETING... IT WAS 
YOUR GROUP, GUIDED BY YOUR OWN FORESIGHT AND PER- 
SEVERANCE, THAT WORKED OUT FOR ME AND GAVE ME 
THE VISION AND ENCOURAGEMENT TO SPONSOR A LAW 
THAT HAS, AS YOUR GUIDANCE DIRECTED, BROUGHT 
ABOUT MORE EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY FOR MANKIND IN 
HUMAN TRAVEL ACTIVITIES THAN HAD BEEN ACCOM- 
PLISHED THROUGH ALL THE CENTURIES. UNITED EFFORT, 
GUIDED BY INTELLIGENT EXPERIENCE COMING FROM YOUR 
FINE GROUP, EXPRESSED IN NATIONAL LAW WHICH I HAD 
THE HONOR TO SPONSOR, ACCOMPLISHED MORE FOR 
| HUMAN SAFETY IN TERRESTRIAL TRAVEL THAN EVER WAS 
| KNOWN BEFORE IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY. THE SCIENCE 
| OF AERONAUTICS, THE INDUSTRIES OF CIVIL AND MILI- 
TARY AVIATION, THE INSURANCE OF SAFETY WITH GREAT- 
| EST SPEED, MUST, IN THE YEARS TO COME, LOOK BACK TO 
THE INTELLIGENT CONSTRUCTIVENESS OF THE AIR LINE 
PILOTS IN GIVING THE AUTHOR OF THE LAW THE INSPIRA- 
| TION WHICH MAKES THE SCIENCE, THE INDUSTRY, AND 
THOSE WHO PROFIT BY AND PATRONIZE THE SAME, GRATE- 
| FUL FOR THE LAWS EXISTENT. NO GREATER CONTRIBU- 
| TION WAS EVER MADE TO PROGRESS THAN WAS MADE BY 
|THE UNSELFISH COURAGE, STUDY, AND UNREWARDED 
DILIGENCE OF THOSE WHO AS AIR LINE PILOTS BROUGHT 
| ABOUT THE SAFETY REGULATIONS AND THE HUMANE 
| LABOR LAWS WHICH MADE AMERICA FIRST IN THE WORLD 


Now we hear | City to the “cracker state” capital. | [N THE SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY OF AIR TRANSPORTATION. 


I CONGRATULATE YOU. 
PAT McCARRAN, SENATOR. 


* * * 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
DAVID L. BEHNCKE, PRESIDENT, 
AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION. 
MY SOLICITATIONS FOR A VERY SUCCESSFUL AND CON- 
STRUCTIVE CONVENTION. BEST WISHES FOR THE FUTURE 
WELL BEING AND SUCCESS OF THE AIR LINE PILOTS 


ORGANIZATION, 
JAMES M. MEAD, U. S. SENATOR. 








(Continued on Page 7, Columns 1 and 2) 
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CAA MEMBERS MAKE INSTRUCTIVE TALKS | 





FOREWORD—AIl members of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, with the exception of 
Chairman Robert H. Hinckley, who could not attend because of pressing business in Wash- 
ington, addressed the delegates to the Fifth Annual Air Line Pilots Association Convention 
held at the Congress Hotel in Chicago December 4-8, 1939. 
PILOT contained excerpts from speeches by Administrator Clinton M. Hester, Vice Chair- 


man Harllee Branch and Air Safety Board Charman Tom Hardin. 


Last issue of the AIR LINE 


In this issue we are pub- 


lishing highlights of talks by CAA Members Oswald Ryan, Edward P. Warner, and Grant 


Mason. 


In the next issue will appear the address made before 
National Mediation Board Chairman. 


All of the talks were 


limited space we are forced to present only the highlights. 


—Oswald Ryan 


“Seriously, I do want to express 
my great appreciation of the oppor- 


tunity and the invitation that 
brought me here. I know that every 
one of my colleagues shares that 
feeling of genuine appreciation. I 


am happy to have been involved for 
the past sixteen months in what I 
think is one of the most epoch-mak- 
ing periods in the history of the 
United States, and in the history of 
any form of transportation. I think 
that I am borrowing now from Dave 
Behncke’s speech in pointing to the 
event of the passage of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act and the laying down 
of a new national policy as an event 
of far-reaching significance. 
First Time Under Same Roof 

‘For the first time in the history of 
aviation the powers of the national 
government with respect to the sub- 
ject are located under the same 
statutory roof. For the first time, 
instead of having those powers scat- 
tered all over the city of Washing- 
ton with public officials in all their 
earnestness seeking to accomplish a 
common result and yet being with- 
out the power to do so because ad- 
ministrative power to be effective 
must be centralized, those powers 
are gathered into one Authority. 

‘For the first time we have safety 
regulations that you have heard so 
much about and economic regula- 
tions that you have heard mentioned 
this afternoon brought together in 
the same national agency. For the 
first time you have the establishment 
and the executive function of the 
operation of the airways and the 
function of independent accident in- 
vestigation and analysis and _ the 
function of regulation combined in a 
sinele national agency located to- 
rether and given a mandate by the 
Act that created them that they 
shall cooperate with each other in 
the fulfilment of the common objec- 
tives which the Congress of 
United States had in mind. 


Accomplishments Justify Wisdom of 
New National Policy 

“I think it is a very happy event, 
as Dave Behncke suggested, and I 
think the statement made here this 
afternoon by Mr. Behncke and by my 
colleagues touching the actual prac- 
tice and accomplishments which be- 
long, not to us, but to all of you, is 
the best evidence of the fact to jus- 
tify the wisdom of the Congress in 
laying down a new national policy. 
CAA Accepted Behncke’s Idea 

“T had the privilege of represent- 


the | 


ing the Authority here a year ago at} 


your meeting in this same hotel, and 
I listened with great interest to what 
was said about what was needed, 
because we were just at the thresh- 
old at that time of this new admin- 
istration of the new aviation law. 
Dave Behncke, I remember, sold me 
the idea and sold the organization 
the idea that we could greatly ad- 
vance safety in air transportation in 
this country if we would take advan- 
tage of the great new powers which 
Congress had centralized and would 
set up some kind of machinery by 
which the organized pilots could be 
brought in direct contact with this 
agency of the national government 
so that the agency of the national 
government charged with the _ re- 
sponsibility would have the benefit of 
the advice and wisdom of the men 
who sat at the controls of these air 
liners. 

“T did not intend to make a speech. 
but I do want to say in just a word 
that I do appreciate the opportunity 
to be here. I hope all of you appre- 
ciate—and I believe you do—the ac- 
complishments which have been the 
result of the cooperation of all of 
these important elements in the avi- 
ation picture. and I hope that all of 
vou realize that for the first time we 
do have a unified national policy. J 
hope every branch of American civil 
aviation realizes that it is tremen- 
douslv imvortant that all of us shall 


consolidate the gains which have 
been made in the past sixteen 
months and shall march under a 


common banner toward these com- 
mon objectives. If we do that, we 
can be confident as we go forward 
that we are goine to reach a com- 
mon victory. I thank you.” 





—E. P. Warner 


“When we speak of safety 
start by listing statistics. We say 
six months, eight months, a year 
five years past, so many passenger 
miles per accident; and we reflect 
with some degree of satisfaction, as 
the record may justify, on what has 
been done; and then we try to break 
it down to see how it was done. We 
try to determine what makes the 
difference between a good safety rec- 
ord and a bad one, aside from a cer- 


we 


tain amount of good fortune or bad 
on one occasion or another. We find 
there are two or three things that 


always come forward as the guiding 
factors. 


Three Factors Determine Good or 
Bad Safety Records 
“In the first place, there is the 


technical state of the art; in the sec- 
ond place—I almost hesitate to men- 
tion this because it is so obvious 

the quality and competence of the 
personnel. 3ut linked with that is 
the degree of personal responsibility 
and degree of concern for the safety 
record by the personnel from top t 
bottom, by everybody concerned wit! 






air transport either in operating 
lines, or in working with the 
in behalf of government, or w 





any of the agencies with which t 
deal. In the third place is the fa 
tor of rule making, which is by way 








of establishing certain conventic 
that are indispensable, establishing 
traffic control and the like by Ly 
of insuring proper precautions being 
taken in certain particularly im- 
portant quarters. 
Good Record Not Attainable 
Merely by a Set of Ruies 

“TI do not know that you 


can set 
up those three main headings in any) 








order of importance, but on ue 
whole I would say that whereas yo 
might bracket the first two, yo 
could put the third in a definitely 
subordinate position. This business 
cannot be made safe, or kept f¢ 
by rules, no matter how we mak 
them. It has become safer than 

was a few years ago in a large part 


because of technical improvements 
improvements in the airplanes, pow- 
er plants, instruments, communica- 
tion, and improvement in the equip- 
ment on the ground. 
Coasting Is Dangerous 

“We found that accidents came in 
bunches, and the longer the period 
of intermission between accidents 
the more likely it seemed to be that 
there would be two, three or some- 
times four or five within the space 
of three or four weeks. We did not 
like to attribute that to the working 
of an unfriendly fate, and it seemed 
to happen too often to be accredited 
to the laws of probability, so we be- 
gan to look around for a reason, and 
we concluded that a reason could be 
found here: That after a certain im- 
munity from accident, everybody be- 
gan to get a little over-confident and 
think, ‘Now we have this thing 
licked. All we have to do is coast,’ 
and at that point everybody would 
be ripe to have a crash. If you find 
what you may well expect to find, 
you are going to find several of them 
being caught up with by an un- 
friendly fate at about the same time. 
Safety Is Always a Problem at 
Hand; Last Month’s Caution Is 
Next Month’s Caution Also 

“I do not want to be—and I 
not—any prophet of misfortune. I 
think the last eight months can well 
be the next eight months, and the 
next eight months after that. This 
can go on as it has been going for 
months past, but it can only go on 
if we all continue to realize that the 
problem of December, 1939, and Jan- 
uary, 1940, and each month thereaf- 
ter is exactly the same as the prob- 
lem of Avril, May, and June of 1939, 
aside from seasonal factors. The 
problem of getting through each suc- 
ceeding month is just the same as 
the problem of getting through the 
first months since we last had a 
crash. I am sure it isn’t necessary 





am | 


| just flight, in other words, a respon- | 

sibility of having acquired great and | 
should not | 
| be 


the delegates by Otto S. Beyer, 
highly instructive but due to 


—Crant Mason 


“In the 





interest of brevity I am 
going to use an element of informal- 
ity. There is one thing that I want 
to relate any brief remarks I might 
make to, and that is the aid which 
all pilots and therefore your Asso- 
ciation in the case of the air line 
transport pilots who belong to it, 
can give to the Authority. Real help 
can come from tie pilots, We may 
give the impression, because of the 
statutory functieas that have been 
given to us by Congress, that we are 
rather remote Actually it is a pro- 
motional act, with emphasis upon 
the encouraging and fostering of civ- 


il aeronautics 3ecause of its pro- 
motional features I frequently choose 


to picture ourselves as sitting on the 
same side of the table with the en- 
tire industry, with two exceptions as 














-man Authority is con- 
xceptions relate to the 
proceedings before us 
f neces we should 
ourselves with those 
to such proceedings 
rhe ¢ is the unfortunate part 
of our k which relates to our 
side of tl table and may appear 
S ly other side Then 
Wl find ourselves with 
ou police functions in 
th ure not afraid to use 
those functions, as has been demon- 
strated tim ind time again recent- 
ly We ne shall be afraid to use 
tt but they are there to be used 
hen ‘essary, they must be 

but always with regret 





Authority and Industry Benefit From 


Direct Contact With Pilots 

‘If we can obtain more direct con- 
tact with the pilot and his problems, 
the Authority will benefit and the in- 
dustry will benefit We do our best 
1s our time may permit to find out 
for ourselves by direct contact what 
s going on; from our travels and in 
the calls that Mr. Behncke makes on 
us in Washington, and during the 
ourse of my own wanderings, I 
have found quite a change for the 
better in the attitude of pilots 
Vhenever any member of the Au- 
thority travels, we make a point of 
trving to have a discussion with the 
pilots It is really calling on you 
pilots in your own offices I know 
earlier this year when I was travel- 
ing and the Authority was new and 
somewhat unknown to all pilots, 
several of the pilots upon whom I 
called in their planes seemed some- 
what hesitant They seemed _ to 
think, ‘Is he an inspector, a police- 
man? What is this fellow doing 
here?’ 

“But lately we have found we can 
eliminate the first five minutes of 


trying to explain what the Authority 
is, and gain tremendous benefit from 
every conversation 


‘Seat of Pants”’ 


‘“‘The seat 


Flying Days Over 


of the pants for pilots 
has become simply a m2ans of sup- 
port for the remainder of the anat- 
omv and no longer a means of navi- 
gation. It is done by the head now. 


You men are scientific, well coordi- 
nated, and of necessity extremely 
healthy engineers and scientists—a 


class, a group. from which much can 
be derived. You are a funnel for a 
great deal of information. 


Pilots Responsible for Making 
Knowledge Available 
“You have a responsibility beyond 


useful knowledge which 
monopolized or used exclusively 
by any group, but should be made 
available to all that have a legiti- 
mate interest in the welfare of avia- 
tion. 

“IT hope that we can more of 


see 


| you in our travels, in spite of the re- 


to say that here, but I don’t think | 


it does any harm for us to say that 
to each other. It will do us no harm 
if vou remind us of it from time to 
time so that we will all keep on our 
toes, not merely for the maintenance 
of everv precaution, but for the con- 
stant discovery of new precautions.”’ 


quirement of our presence 
ington so constantly. 

“T wish to add to Mr. Warner’s 
hope that any of you who appear in 
Washington may do us the honor of 
dropping in and having a discussion 
with us. We hope that Mr. Behncke 
may have more opportunity of drop- 
ping in on us too. And best of luck 
to all of you during the coming 
year!” 


in Wash- | 


December, 1939 


ALCOHOL AND THE AIRMAN 


Eleventh installment of the article, “Alcohol and the Airma 
written by Dr. Ross A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph 
| Greene. Succeeding installments w 


Summary of the psychological 


| effects of alcohol. A review of the 


more carefully controlled scientific 


| investigations of the effects of al- 


cohol on sensory, mental, and emo- 
tional behavior has revealed a 
number of significant findings. (1) 
The excitement and elation which 


follow the ingestion of alcohol are | 


for the most part due to social in- 
fluences for without such stimula- 
tion the average person while 
drinking alone soon becomes de- 
pressed, drowsy, and falls alseep. 
(2) The feeling of well being 
after drinking alcohol, as far as it 
is of bodily origin, results largely 
from the flushing of the skin with 
blood and the blunting of sensi- 
tivity to small aches, pains, and 
other unpleasant sensations. As 
far as the result is mental it re- 
sults from the blunting of the 
higher mental faculties of care for 
the future and sensitive self-con- 
sciousness of the present. (3) The 
outstanding mental characteristic 
of alcohol appears to be the abol- 
ishment of sensitive self-criticism 
which is essentially a human char- 
acteristic and which is not present 
in lower animals. 
the various stages of intoxication 
it was observed that the effects 
follow a rough parallel to the or- 
der in which the body acquired the 
capacity for more complex be- 
havior in an evolutionary and so- 
cial sense, the highest faculties re- 
lating to the cerebral cortex of the 
brain, such self-criticism and 
social inhibition being the first to 
show alterations, followed by loss 
of motor coordination, sense pre- 
ception, and emotional control, 
ending in marked impairment of 
the more basic functions such 
voluntary effect, circulation, 

piration, ete. (5) Carefully con- 
trolled experimental studies of re- 
flex action, such as the knee jerk 


as 


as 


res- 


and the protective eyelid reflex, 
show alterations even with small 
doses of alcohol. Also the eye 


movements as 1n reading or fixat- 
ing an object which is not under 
the conscious control of the sub- 
ject show gnificant variations 
from the normal with 112 pints of 
beer or 1-2 ordinary cocktails. (6) 
Experiments on motor control as 
in eye-hand coordination tests, 
typewriting, or shooting at a tar- 
t show that alcohol markedly 
increases the frequency of errors 
and quickness of reaction. Speech 
functions are also significantly im- 
paired following relatively small 
drinks of (7) Tests of 
sensory acuity also reveal that al- 
cohol gives rise to diminished sen- 





re 
ge 


alcohol. 


sitivity. Amounts of alcohol equal 
to 142 bottles of 4% beer on an 
empty stomach produced a de- 
crease in sensitivity to electric 
shocks. (8) Experiments dealing 


with the effects of alcohol on com- 
plex or high mental functions 
show that relatively small amounts 
impair the integration and coord- 
ination of nerve impulses neces- 
sary for immediate memory, learn- 
ing a poem, or reasoning involved 
in solving a problem. (9) Atten- 
tion and concentration is influ- 
enced by alcohol in such a manner 
to render less flexible the at- 
tentive consciousness to pertinent 
new stimuli. The breadth and 
depth of mental focus is dimin- 
ished. (10) Alcohol definitely im- 
pairs intellectual functions so that 
one is not so versatile in directing 
one’s thoughts along significant 
and relevant lines. In brief one 
| becomes mentally clumsy similar 
to the motor clumsiness so appar- 
ent in outward behavior. (11) The 
results of recent studies of motor 
|aecidents demonstrate quite clear- 
ly how alcohol impairs mental re- 


as 


| actions. When tests are made on 
the blood, the usually accepted 
percentages of motor accidents 


| ascribed to alcohol increase from 
15 to approximately 50 per cent. 
The action of alcohol on the 
| airman while performing his duties 
at high altitude. 
The conclusion to be drawn 
from this investigation is that it is 


quite reasonable to expect an air- 
man to refrain from drinking in | 


| that the real effects of alcohol can 


(4) By tracing | 


y 
n, 


ill appear in following issues. 
| best be understood in the light of 


|modern research in terms of the 


| way it temporarily impairs the 
nervous system from getting an 
}adequate supply of oxygen. Roe. 


| cause of the fact that one of the 
| chief problems in flying is to main. 
tain mental and physical efficiency 
while at an altitude where there 
is less oxygen available from 
atmosphere the importance f 
|this question cannot be 
emphasized. 
Alcohol Jeopardizes Efficiency of 
Airman at High Altitude 

The word which the physiol 
ists use to indicate that an oxy- 
gen deficit exists in the blood 
anoxia or anoxemia. A deficie: 
of oxygen may arise in the bx 
| from a variety of causes. The o 
|gen supply of the body and 
tissue cells may be illustratiy 
compared to the milk supply o 
house and its inmates. Starvat 
| may arise from four chief ty; 
|(1) because the supply is too 
lute to support life. In the esse 
of oxygen this may arise from 
low amount of available oxyger 
the atmosphere at high altit 
and consequently in the blood, d 
|to mechanical hindrance in 
lungs (pneumonia, emphysoma, 
asthmatic spasm) or due to sl 
low breathing. (2) Even with a 
perfect supply of milk deliver d 


OV . 


Z 





to the door, the servants (red 
blood cells) may be too few 
number i. e. the oxygen carriers 


may be diminished as an anen 
or pale blood or carbon monoxi 
poisoning (carbon monoxide 
an affinity for the red cells wl 
is estimated to be 300. tin 
greater than oxygen). (3) 17 
supply of milk may be too slug- 
gish in movement to transport 
to the table as rapidly as need 
i. e. there may be lowered arte 
blood pressure as in schock, h 
orrhage, heart failure, or co 
tracted arterioles due to cold. (4) 
Finally, despite a 


perfect n 


supply and transport, the fam 
(tissue cells) may be too into 
cated to consume what is set 

fore them, i. e. the tissues may 


unable to utilize the oxygen d 
to the impairment caused by su 
substances as cyanide, alcohol, : 
other narcotics. The airman, w 
flies to an altitude after drink 
aleohol, jeopardizes his efficier 
not only because of the deficie 
of oxygen, but because 

alcohol present in the tissues m 


also 


prevent the efficient utilization 
that which is available. The 

denee for the anoxia or air ht 
ger due to high altitude is w 


known. 
Oxygen Want Depresses Activits 
Of Brain Respiratory Center 
The most important physiol 
ical changes associated with 
diminished partial pressure of 02 
gen at high altitude are as 
lows: (a) stimulation of the 1 
piratory center and an increas 
the ventilation of the lungs; ( 
a decrease in the alveolar or lu 
cell oxygen and carbon diox 
tensions (i. e. the air which 
brought into contact with the lu 
capillaries allowing for the ex- 
| change of gases between the blo 
and air); (c) dilatation of 
alveoli or air cells of lungs, faver- 
ing a more efficient respiratory ¢<- 
change; (d) an initial increase 
|the heart rate and blood pressu”e 
|and an increase in heart outp t, 
followed by a gradual return ‘0 
|normal while at rest; (e) an 2- 
|crease in the number of red cec|ls 
| which carry oxygen to all of 
| body; (f) a decrease in the ar: 


L 


|rial oxygen saturation associated 
with the fall in alveolar or lug 
| oxygen tension and (g) changes 


|in the acid-base equilibrium— 
| initial effect being one of alkal: 
| associated with the excess elimina- 
tion of carbon dioxide. Sudden 
and extreme anoxemia or oxyg°n 
| want depresses the activity of + 

| respiratory center in the brain so 
|that a delayed effect may be the 
|retention of carbon dioxide and 
| consequently an acid reaction in 
| the blood. 

If anoxemia or oxygen want is 


y 








| (Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) 
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TEN TERMINALS TO GET BLIND 
LANDING SYSTEMS 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority announced recently that it was 
to proceed with the installation of instrument landing equip- 
at approximately ten important air terminals throughout the 
.d States. The type of equipment to be installed is substantially 
ical with that developed at the Authority’s experimental station 

ndianapolis. The Authority’s program, which calls for an ex- 
ed service testing of this equipment at the ten stations to be des- 
ed, has been endorsed by a special committee set up by the 
ynal Academy of Sciences at the request of President Roosevelt. 
ocations will Be Selected From List of Twenty-Five Airports 


The exact location of these service test installations has not yet 
finally determined. The proper functioning of such equipment, 
ling to the Authority’s statement, requires that at least one 


uy on an airport be of considerable length, and that the normal 
yach path to that runway be clear of obstacies for several miles. 


airports which are of an importance to make instrument landing 
yment desirable do not yet possess these features. Selection of 
as the airports meet these requirements, will be made from a 


ity list of twenty-five submitted to the 
nical Committee for Aeronautics, which represents the air trans- 
ndustry, the radio industry, and the Army and Navy air serv- 
This list is as follows: 

New York (North Beach); Chicago; Los Angeles (Mines Field) ; 
is City; Atlanta; Seattle (Snohomish); Fort Worth; Oakland; 

ington, D. C. (Gravelly Point); Memphis; Salt Lake City; Min- 


Authority by the Radio 


lis; Miami; Pittsburgh; Detroit (Wayne County Airport) ; 
ville: St. Louis; Columbus; Denver; Philadelphia; New Orleans; 


querque; Omaha; Cleveland, and Brownsville. 
Radio Facilities to Be Included With Each Installation 
Each installation will furnish a short conventional type radio 
course to bring the incoming plane directly in line with the 
n runway, an inclined radio beam which will guide the pilot’s 
cal descent along a proper glide path, and two radio markers 
1 will give his exact position at two chosen points in his progress 
o the course and down the glide path to the landing field. 
Upon the demonstration of the system at Indianapolis during the 





x months, the Authority regards this type of equipment as com- 
eth advanta »s of seve “a earlier types of instrument landing 
es and as eliminating important disadvantages. Bids for the 
pment are to be asked within the next few weeks. 


Administrator Promises Ample Good Weather Testing 
‘linton M. Hester, Administrator of the Authority and in charge 
deral navigation, said in announcing these plans: 
‘This does not mean that as soon as this equipment is installe d 
justify dispatching an airplane to an airport closed in by bad 
er. We may need many months of careful service testing in 
weather bef we are ready to confide to these devices the 
did safety of the air lines of the United States and the 
of the men, and children who have come to rely on that 


aids to air 


tore 
ecord 
women 
record. 
CAA Will Continue to Insist on Cancellation of ‘rips 
Under Adverse Conditions 
‘The perfection of the radio aids to navigation 
. possible for an airplane to fly with safety through 
ave stopped it only a few years ago. But befor 
critical decision to permit the landing of airplanes in 
hi » ground, we feel we must know still mors 
of instrument landing. Consequently for som: 
going to continue to insist on the cancellation 
at the airport of destination are such as ({ 
eyes for a landing. 
very much gratified, however, at the approval given th 
. far by the distinguished scientists of the National Academ) 
1ce. When they tell us that the devices available are read} 
vice testing, we feel that the elimination of bad weather’s last 
to safe rular flying is well within reach.” 
Conference Group Recommends Four Possible Developments 
recommended by the 


along the air- 





to come W re 
ons 


ps unless conditi 
j nis 











Four possible developments are Confere 
. of the National Academy of Sciences for careful study ~y 
rned during the test with a view to their future incorporation in 
systems if and when they prove useful. These are a longer and 
ter glide path to replace the path of about five miles now avail- 
speedy and careful development by field and service tests of 
-wave equipment in the 750 megacycle category as compared 
he 100-125 megacycles used at Indianapolis; further intense 
yf the indicating instruments in the airplane with particular 
ce to the cathode ray tube which promises to provide the pi “ yt 
ngle indicator with information that must now be obtained | 
neous observation of several instruments; and the adaptation 
ground equipment so that it may readily be converted into 
yle units. 
he scientists who signed the report under the Chairmanship of 
ynnevar Bush are as follows: Oliver E. Buckley, Gano Dunn, 
“Durand, Joseph Erlanger, B. Gherardi, L. J. Hende srson, J. ©. 


ker, and Max Mason. a 


ory and judgment are impaired, 
appreciation of time altered, while 
sight and hearing may 
dulled. In of his 


foolish responses, as under the in- 


become 


spite obviously 


Yontinued from Page 4) fluence of alcohol, he feels quite 
ed suddenly, as in an air-| confident that his mind is clear 
iscent, the effects are insidi-| and his judgment sound. Many 
d often overlooked because | experience an overwhelming de- 


st striking action is on the| sire to sleep, and fainting is not 


is system. The first effect is! uncommon. The onset of the ef- 
mulation, and results in a feel-| fects may come very slowly and 
ng of well-being, but this stage|then act with incredible sudden- 
gradually and insensibly | ness. Unfortunately, the aviator 
ensory and mental dullness. | often becomes possessed of fixed 
v the oxygen per cent is re-|jdeas and, being unable to reason, 
duced one third, i. e., from 21 to| does foolish things, frequently be- 
14%, or at approximately 12,500 | ing entirely unaware of any alter- 


Cy 


anc 


OXygen 


m 
Mle 


avi 


yanosis (bluish color of skin, lips, 


may be conscious 
breathing and, a 


the aviator 
teration in 


behavior. Loss of 
occurs if he con- 


ation in his 
consciousness 


higher, muscular weakness in/tinues to ascend. Between 23,000 
g, headache, and Cheyne-| and 25,000 feet appears to be the 
kes (or periodic) breathing. | upper altitude limit for conscious- 


ness in unacclimatized man. The 
after-effects are unusual fatigue, 
headache, slower rate and decreas- 
ed depth of breathing, and sub- 
;normal blood pressure. 


1 finger nails) develops at 10% 
(20,000) accompanied by 
If the 


mem- 





ked mental incapacity. 
lator continues to ascend, 


LG Identifies | 
‘LaGuardia Port | 


Recently, the Association’s UAL | 
Local Pilot Council No. 52, locat- | 
ed at Newark, New Jersey, re- 
ported that the Newark and La-| 
Guardia airport radio beam iden- | 
tification signals were almost iden- 
tical. The identification for New- 
ark being NK and for LaGuardia 
airport NY. This matter was| 
promptly brought to the attention 
of the CAA where immediate in- 
terest was evidenced to correct the 
situation. 

New Identification Signals 
Suggested by Pilot Little 

Shortly thereafter, Pilot H. P. 
Little suggested that in view of 
the fact that the name of New 
York’s municipal airport had re- 
cently been changed from North 
Beach to LaGuardia that the let- 
ters LG, taken from the name La- 
Guardia, would furnish the desired 
contrast between the New York 
and Newark airports to avoid iden- 
tification mistakes and at the same 
time it would identify the radio 
signal with the new designation, 
LaGuardia Airport. Pilot Little’s 
suggestion was forwarded to the 
CAA officials who immediately 
caused its official adoption. 


AERO MEDICAL 
CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 3) 





Open-Book Attitude Paramount 
“T think the pilot and the flight 
surgeon should maintain an open- 
book attitude at all times. A 
wholehearted spirit of cooperation 
should exist. The doctor, at all 
times, should let the pilot know 
exactly what his physical condition 
is. The doctors and the pilots, 


both being of above-the-average 
groups, will, I am quite sure, keep 


everything harmonious on_ both 
sides, and at the same time, add 
much to the effectiveness of a 


thoroughly constructive aero medi- 
cal program. 
Background of Neurosis Question 
‘“‘We have heard some discussion 
about emotional instabilitv. This 
is probably a bit over the layman’s 
head but a few observations from 
a nonmedical viewpoint possibly 
would appropriate. What is 
probably meant is a form of neu- 


be 


rosis. I think first it should be 
determined what is causing the 
neurosis, and secondly, does it re- 


flect its effects in the cockpit? I 
have flown many years and I can 
remember when I used to become 
extremely nervous when about to 


give an exhibition flight. I was so 
nervous I really didn’t—in plain 
words I— well —I was just plain 
nervous. However, the moment I 


and get 
there would 
more nervousness. I would 
go through all forms of danger- 
ous maneuvers when life or death 
depended on good judgment and a 
steady hand. When one mismove 


would get into the plane 
hold of the controls, 
be no 


would have spelled disaster or 
death, I never experienced any 
nervousness at all. Outside and 


inside cockpit nervousness are two 
vastly different things. 
Aero Medical Trend Sound 

“T appreciate attending this con- 
vention and I think the Aero 
Medical Association of the United 
States is progressing constructive- 
ly. In my opinion, your trends 
are sound and I am convinced 
you continue to mix air medicine 
with a good everyday brand of 
common sense, you will continue 
to get along splendidly and do 
much good.” 


New Officers— 


(Continued from Page 1) 

tion at the 1940 convention were: 
Laurence W. Harris, AA-Chicago, 
secretary A. L. P. A.; H. C. Kris- | 
tofferson, PAA-Brownsville, Tex- 
as, foreign vice president; W. D. 
Knox, PAA-Fairbanks, Alaska, 
foreign vice president; S. J. Nel-| 
son, UAL-Newark, domestic vice | 
president; and Carl F. mere 

| 





NWA-Minneapolis, domestic vice 
president, filling the vacancy cre- 
ated by the death of Cash egy 


| berlain, killed Jan. 13, 1939. 


‘Ist CAA REPORT 
TO CONGRESS— 


(Continued from from Page 1) 
and wasteful duplication of serv- 
ices and their air mail rates have 


basis constantly subject to review 
and adjustment by the Authority. 


| Attributes Growth of Passenger 


Traffic to Gains in Safety 

Though the figures in the Re- 
port for air line safety are less 
recent than those made public by 
the Authority the first of January, 
the Report attributes the growth 
of passenger traffic to the gain in 
safety of operations which by the 


end of the year was almost four 
times better than that of any other 
year. 


The development of the Federal 
Airways System under the Admin- 
istrator “to a new level of effect- 
iveness” is credited with a large 
part in this increased safety. 
Marked Improvement in Federal 
Airways Features Year 

The year marked the completion 
of the extension and moderniza- 
tion program commenced in July 
of 1937, involving as its principal 
feature the construction of 110 
radio range and communication 
stations, of which forty replaced 
obsolete stations. Fifty additional 
stations were converted to simul- 
taneous type. A hundred cone of 
silence markers were installed, as 
were 21 ultra-high frequency fan 
type markers, 

Fifteen hundred miles of new 
airways were fully equipped with 
lights and radio aids. The teletype 
circuits for weather reporting and 


traffic control were increased by 
12,000 miles with the addition of 
eighty teletype stations. 
45% of Airways Now Operated 
Under Traffic Control 
Dispatching System 

By the increase of traffic con- 


trol centers to twelve, 45 per cent 
of the airways were brought under 
this dispatching system which will 
now handle approximately 375,000 
airplane movements a year, an in- 


crease of 28 per cent. 
The second program for the 
Federal Airways authorized by 


Congress last spring was well un- 


der way towards the addition of 
another five thousand miles to the 
system, equipped with teletype, 


radio range, and communication 
stations. 

Ultra-High Frequency Airway 
Between Chicago and New York 


Under Construction 


Among the most important ad- 
ditions are the airways in Alaska 
on the route Ketchican-Anchorage 


and Fairbanks-Nome. Radio range 
and communication systems are 
being installed in Hawaii and the 
South Pacific Islands and a new 
station has been erected on Long 
Island for the of the trans- 
atlantic services. Ten instrument 
landing systems will installed 
for service eighty additional 
ultra-high frequency fan markers 
are being installed for traffic con- 
trol and hazard marking and the 
ultra-high frequency airway be- 


use 


be 


tests, 


tween New York and Chicago is 
under construction for service 
test in comparison with existing 


normal frequency radio aids. 
Predict 40,000 Certificated 
Civilian Pilots by End of 
Second Year 

Predicting that there will be 
40,000 certificated civilian pilots 
in the United States at the end of 
the Authority’s second year in of- 
fice, the Report says that this in- 
crease in pilots has already cre- 
ated a new and vigorous demand 
for civil aircraft engines and ac- 
cessories as well as for the various 
maintenance and operations serv- 
ices involved. The Authority rec- 


| ognizes the heavy responsibility in 


connection with this increase in 
the number of pilots and aircraft. 
Busy Fiscal Year for 
Examinations, Ratings and Tests 


As of October 31, 1939 the Re- 


port says there were 27,691 hold- | 


ers of student pilot certificates and 
29,513 holders of pilot certificates 
of higher grades. During the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1939 
this required the staff of the Au- 
thority to give 17,000 complete 
pilot examinations, incuding both 


written and flight tests, 7,000 ad- | 


“Oh! Do You 


Fly, Too!” 


|By LOYD C. WALDORF 


. | Council No. 45, MCA 
been fixed upon a sound economic | 


Kansas City, Mo. 


There has been a slight change 
in our company personnel recent- 
ly. V. A. Dorrell has returned to 
the company in the capacity of 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, and Lee Bishop is now su- 
perintendent of stations. R. L. 
Brown is still chief pilot. 

Always Something New 
Under the Sun 

I had always thought that there 
was nothing new under the sun, 
but I have now decided that I was 
wrong, and I want to share this 
new discovery. Our new Lockheed 
Lodestars are going to fly invert- 
ed! Yes, sir! That is on no less 
an authority than the Minneapolis 
Tribune of November 12, which 
shows our demonstrator on a 
flight with assorted guests, officials 
and probably some CAA inspectors 
on board, in flight in an inverted 
position! 

Inverted Approaches Create 
Landing Complexity 

This new policy will no doubt 

bring some change in our instru- 


ment procedures — for instance, 
when we make contact over the 
field we can either do a half-roll 


and land straight ahead or half-a- 
loop to land the other way. No 
circling of the field for us when 
the ceilings are low—we are going 
to play safe! And our passengers 
are not going to have their view 
of the ground obscured by the 
wings — they will see the sky if 
they look down and the ground 
if they look up! That alone should 
cause a goodly percentage of them 
to sign the pledge. Think what a 
factor we’ll be in promoting tem- 
perance. 
Gravity Operates the Same Even 
Though Airsick Passengers 
Are Inverted 
Of course, 
disadvantages. 
acute 


be 


see 


some 
some 


there may 
I can fore 
situations developing if a 
passenger becomes airsick and at- 
tempts to use the usual container, 
unless he or she is a contortionist. 
And anyway, from my observa- 
tions, a passenger suffering from 


that ailment loses all desire to be- 
come a contortionist and prefers 
instead to take up some occupa- 


tion involving duties on the ground 
exclusively. 
The Life of a North Dakota 
Farmer Is Mere Prelude 
To Hereafter 

Captain George Rodieck has 
been figuring out what the farm- 
ers in North Dakota do all year, 
and now offers an answer. He 
states that they haul coal all sum- 
mer to get enough to last all win- 


ter, and in the winter they stay 
up all night shoveling coal and 
spend all the next day carrying 
out ashes! 


Did you ever have a passenger 
ask you, “Do you think flying will 
ever amount to anything?” I did. 
It surpasses “Oh! do you fly, too!” 


ditional flight tests for instructor 
and instrument ratings, the inspec- 
tion and rating of 37 flying and 
ground schools and the examina- 
tion of 169 applications for ground 
instructor certificates. 
Heavy Task for Inspectors 

In the inspection and certifica- 
tion of aircraft, engines and ac- 
cessories, the Authority issued 237 
new type certificates and 85 cer- 
tificates for new models for air- 
craft, engines, propellers, appli- 
ances and radios. These certificates 
involved 255 engineering flight 
tests and inspections and the in- 
dividual inspection of over 1,400 


aircraft in addition to numerous 
endurance tests for engines, pro- 


pellers and other devices, many of 
which, due to shortage of person- 
nel, the Authority’s inspectors 
could not completely cover. 

In addition, the Report points 
out, the Authority’s field staff must 
make at least one annual inspec- 
tion of each of the certificated air- 
craft in the United States and spe- 
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cial inspections following any ma- 
jor repairs or alterations. This 
duty alone required approximately 
14,000 physical inspections of air- 
craft during the year. 
2,500 Examinations for 
Certification of Mechanics— 
4,800 for Renewals 

The certification of mechanics 
authorized to keep planes in an 
airworthy condition required 2,500 
examinations for certificates, and 
4,800 examinations for renewals. 

Hundreds of other inspections 
were required for mechanics’ 
schools, repair stations, parachute 
riggers and other certificated fa- 
cilities and personnel. 

In safeguarding air line opera- 
tion alone, the Authority’s inspec- 
tors made 270 flight tests for rat- 
ing transport pilots, 234 flight 
tests for instrument ratings, 418 
inspections of airports for safe 
air line operation features, and 584 


flight checks of procedures used in | 


connection with radio aids. 

Extensive flight tests and engi- 
neering studies were made during 
the year on notable new aircraft, 
such as the Douglas DC-4 and 
DC-5, and the Boeing 307 and 314, 
all airplanes with radically new 
design features. 
Violations and Enforcement 

For violation of the regulations 
between August 22, 1938, and Oc- 
tober 31, 1939, 193 certificates of 
airmen were suspended and 48 
were revoked. In 212 cases in 
which civil penalties were indicat- 
ed, compromise was effected with 
the violator upon a financial pen- 
alty commensurate with the grav- 
ity of the offense. Fifteen cases 
were transmitted to the Attorney 
General for appropriate action. 
Air Safety Board Conducts 
2,668 Investigations— 
Makes 101 Recommendations 

A special section of the Report 
devoted to the Air Safety Board 
says that that body, created within 
the Authority for the purpose of 
making independent investigations 








Line Vibes Where the Anti- 


Aircraft Boys Play for Keeps 


FOREWORD— 


During the early part of the year 1938, officials from KLM, Royal 
Dutch Air Lines, came to this country for the purpose of purchasing 


line of 


on 


air transport planes 
use their extensive network. 
several American «air line 
staff, among whom were L. M. Grai 


(lower right), both formerly emplo 


whie 
W 


pilots to become 


h the is for 
hile in this country they engaged 
a part of the ir piloting 
is (upper left) and R. A. McMakin 
yed by UAL and members of the 


one pictured above 


Association. Shortly after their arrival in Holland and completion of 


a rather extensive familiarization training program, the 2nd World 
War broke out. Numerous forbidden cirspaces over the warring na- 
tions soon made it necessary to transfer the seat of operations from 


Holland to the southeast side of the 


theatre of war. This is the second 


of a very interesting series of articles that is beiny written by Lewis 


M. Gravis, exclusively for the AIR 


LINE PILOT. de scribing the 


war 


as it is seen.from the cockpit of a commercial air liner. 


Since September 3 flying has 
become interesting to say the least. 
If you didn’t get too many com- 
plaints about the last missile per- 


haps some of the following may 


| be of interest. 


of accidents and reports to the | 
Authority with recommendations 


tending to prevent their recur- 
rence, conducted 2,668 investiga- 


| 


tions of accidents involving air- 
craft. As the result of these in- | 
vestigations of accidents of all 


sorts from the most trivial to the 


most serious, the Board has made | 


101 
thority. One recommendation led 
to the modification of the fuel sys- 
tem of an important class of air 
carrier aircraft; another to the re- 
design of certain structural fea- 
tures in a new type intended for 
air line service. Other recommen- 
dations dealt with were air carrier 
operations, procedures and prac- 
tices; reduction of engine power 


recommendations to the Au- | 


output; the use of full-feathering | 


propellers, and the _ pursuit 


of | 


studies concerning various phases | 


of the aeronautical art. Further 
recommendations dealt with the 
revocation of certificates, changes 


in the requirements for certifica- | 


tion of pilots and requirements for 
instructor rating. 
Airport Recommendations 

The report draws attention to 
the nation-wide airport survey 
made by the Administrator and 
transmitted to Congress last March 
recommending Federal participa- 
tion in the development of a na- 
tional system of airports and sug- 
gesting the immediate allocation 
of one hundred million dollars of 
relief appropriations for this pur- 
pose. 

“The Authority does feel . 
that the direct appropriation of 
Federal funds for airport projects 
deserves serious and early consid- 
eration. The rapid development of 
air transport activities upon the 
nation’s leading air terminals and 
the growing concern of our mili- 
tary officials over the adequacy of 
our current airports for defense 
purposes, indicate the desirability 
of creating some new air terminals 
and of improving or enlarging oth- 
ers at the earliest possible time.” 
Economic Regulation 

Discussing the Authority’s im- 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 








Forbidden Areas Created Hourly 

I returned from Java on August 
24 and had the customary we 
off, During this week things looked 
pretty bad and everyone expected 
war at any time. British Airways 
closed all their offices and moved 
their personnel out of Germany. 
The last trip left two hours before 
schedule without mail or passen- 
gers. The German and French 
were also frantically trying to get 
their men and equipment home be- 
fore the formal declaration of war. 
None of our boys knew what the 
procedure would be if they were 
en route so were certainly glad 
when they got back to Schiphol. 
Forbidden areas were springing up 
in new places hourly and before 
each trip the pilot received a new 
set of maps and a handfull of pa- 
pers with all the “‘don’ts!” I was 
pretty pleased with myself just to 
be resting that week and felt sure 
things would come to a head be- 
fore my turn came. 


The Long Way ’Round 
Is the Best Way Home 

The first of September I went 
back in the schedule. If you re- 
member this was the day Germany 
went to work on Poland. I was 
scheduled to make a round trip to 
Croydon but just before I took off 
all commercial flying to Croydon 
was forbidden so I was instructed 
to fly to Shoreham on the South- 
ern coast of England. At the same 
time France, Belgium, and Holland 
were closed for commercial fiying 
and of course all night flying was 
prohibited. To leave Amsterdam 
we had a corridor three miles 
wide from the field west to the 
sea. We had to keep this course 
until we were out of the territorial 
waters of Holland. En route we 
must stay at least ten miles from 
any shore and approach Shoreham 
through a corridor 3 kilometers in 
width extending south into the 
Channel for a distance of thirty 
kilometers. We had our usual ra- | 
dio facilities and weather reports 
so aside from the chance of not | 
being able to get back home if} 


ek 


war was declared there was noth- 
ing to worry about. 
Where It’s a Matter of Making 
The Checkpoints or Eise— 
September 3, I sat in front of 
the radio long enough to hear 
Chamberlain declare war on Ger- 
many and then headed for Schi- 
phol being scheduled to take off 
for Shoreham again at 1:30. Al- 
though we did not think there was 
a chance we wired England 
permission to fly the trip and it 
But to me as the pi- 


fop 
id] 


was gvanted. 
lot with plane number so and so— 
and not to the company. I was 
given a departure as well as an 
arrival time and warned that if I 
did not pass certain observation 
points at the scheduled time I 
would be considered an unknown 
aircraft and fired upon. Also, that 
all airways radio stations had been 
closed and that no more weather 
reports would be available. Inci- 
dentally, this condition still pre- 
vails. All went well until we 
reached the Channel which was 
alive with destroyers. The first one 
we approached started to signal 
us with a light. My radio operator 
thumbed through the book and ad- 
vised me there was no such code 
group as they were sending so we 


got out of there just as fast as two | 


times eleven hundred horse power 
would take us. We learned later 
that it was a request for our iden- 
tification and that we were sup- 
posed to do certain things that 
would identify us as friendly air- 
craft. We should have had this 
information before departure as a 


telegram was sent to Amsterdam | 
but it arrived after we had taken | 
off and they were not permitted to | 


give us the message by radio. 
Lucky for us the antiaircraft boys 
hadn’t started playing for keeps 
that early in the game. 
Go to Bed With Gas Masks 

On arrival at Shoreham the 
steward presented us with gas 
masks furnished by the Dutch 
army. The local authorities ad- 
vised us to keep them with us at 
all times, ready for instant use, 
and to have them within reach 
when we went to bed. 
Blackout Girl Taxicab Driver 
Shows the Boys a Thing or Two 
About High Speed and 
Low Visibility 

None of us had ever been in an 








air raid and of course didn’t 
know how we would take to it so 
we joined the rest of the people 
of England and took on a little 
Dutch courage. (There being no 
rule against it.) By this time it 
was dark with a first-class blackout 
in full force. We found a taxi 
after considerable delay and took 
it even though the pilot of the 
thing was a woman. (Her hus- 
band, the driver, had been mobi- 
lized.) By law the cars in Eng- 
land have no taillights, and the 
reflectors of the headlights have 
to be painted black. Then at least 
two thicknesses of newspaper past- 
ed over the front glass. (This pro- 
duces the same effect as not turn- 


ing on the lights.) For the next 
three hours we had one of the 
wildest rides we’ve ever had. The 


girl drove like Hitler with all his 
air foree after her. How she 
saw where to drive I'll never 
know as there wasn’t a light to be 
seen anyplace and the road looked 


the same as everything else you|—. : Pat 
|view of revising the present 


couldn’t see. 

A great many of the London 
school children had been evacuat- 
ed to this area and not only all 
the hotels were full but all the 
private homes as well. It was im- 
possible for us to get a room any- 
place to sleep so we returned to 
the field and went to bed in our 
twenty-one passenger DC-3.( And 
spent a peaceful night.) 

Weather Reports From Neutrals 
Before Take-off—None in Air 

Flying is a bit better now since 
the regulations and methods have 
been improved upon, and _ the 
ground defense units are over 
their first jitters. We can now get 
bearings and positions from neu- 
tral radio stations. We also get 


weather reports from neutral 
countries before each flight but 


none in the air, 
Where It Really Pays to Advertise 
—Or Does It? 50 Bullet 
Holes in a DC-3 

At the start of the war we 
painted HOLLAND on the planes 
in several places as you can see 
|from the photograph above. It 
was thought that this would pro- 
tect us from being fired on from 
|the air. It didn’t work though as 
you may have read in the papers. 
One of our DC-3’s 


the North Sea some seventy-five 
miles northwest of Helgoland. 
| The fighter made two passes, one 
|from the front and at about a 
| forty-five degree angle from be- 
|low, and one from directly behind 
| the plane. McMakin told me he 
|counted more than fifty places 
|where bullets had entered the 
| plane. (I was on the India route 
| at the time so didn’t get to see the 
plane.) Two gas tanks had one 
bullet each through them and sev- 
eral bullets were found embedded 
|in the backs of the propeller 
| blades. We were very lucky that 
only one passenger was killed, and 
that the plane was able to con- 
tinue on to Amsterdam. 

Now the entire plane has been 





fm | lengthy and involved enginee 


| that it was utterly impossible 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
ified to carry on this very impor. 
tant phase of the Association’s 
activities. They are all domiciled 
in the Chicago area near Head- 
quarters which makes it possible 
for them to function on short no- 
tice without incurring expe) 
for travel, etc. 

Committee to Assist Headquarters 
In Engineering Problems 

The need for a committee of 
this nature was evidenced at the 
1939 convention by the m 


ses 


iny 
ng 
questions which were submi'ted 
for decision. As a matter of f ict, 
these questions were so numerous 


‘or 


the two Civil Air Regulations ind 
Air Safety Committees to cope 
| with them during the brief pe iod 
of the convention. As an a) er. 
native, these committees rec )m- 


was shot up by | 
a German fighter while flying over | 


mended that a standing Air J ine 
Pilots’ Engineering and Airwo 
ness Advisory Committee be ay 
pointed to assist Headquarter: in 
solving the many problems w) ic] 
arise between conventions. 


Committee Attends Engineerir 
Conference in Kansas City 

The first meeting of this n- 
mittee took place on January 30, 


1940. In addition to establishing 
rules of procedure, plans wer 
made for the attendance of ‘his 


Committee at a CAA Enginee 
and Flight Test Requirements 
Conference at Kansas City, 
souri, on February 2 and 3. 
conference to be attended 
the Aeronautical Chamber 
Commerce, the Air Transport 
sociation, the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, and officials of the CAA 
and Air Safety Board. The 
pose of the meeting is an att« 
on the part of the CAA’s Airwo1 
thiness and Flight Test Section to 
crystallize opinions of all int 
ested groups on questions of 
line aircraft performance, suc 
landing speeds, minimum approach 
speeds, stall characteristics, d 
related questions which have long 
been under discussion, with 


1s 


worthiness and flight test requ 
ments in the Civil Air Regulati 


Forsakes Huskies 
For Airplane 


Further augmenting the trend 
of Alaskans to depart from the 
custom of traveling by dog teams 
to air transportation is the story of 
the Rt. Rev. Trimble Rowe, 82- 
year-old missionary, who has for- 
saken the “huskies” method of 
getting about the country for the 
airplane. The aged missionary, 
who expects to stay in Alaska un- 
til he dies, could only travel 2 
miles annually with his dog team 
but now he is able to cover 5, 
to 6.000 miles a year by plan: 


painted orange with HOLLA 
painted in black in the same 

tions. We have also installed 1 
view mirrors on each side of 
cockpit, and we can at least see 


when we are being followed. (Not 
a bad idea even in peacetime op- 
erations.) Also the cabin wind ows 


| have been painted black to prevent 
|the passengers from seeing any 
| military or naval operations. 
And We Thought the Arkans 
Traveller Had Slow Trips 

Our European terminal for the 
Java run has been Naples for the 


past several weeks. We (and the 
passengers) have a two day irain 
ride to Naples through Germany 
which no one likes very much. Due 
to the shortage of pilots we have 
to make two trips before returning 
to Holland. With the long lay- 
Overs necessary to protect the 


schedules we are away from home 
almost two months. If and when 
the war really gets going it is 


probable that those pilots that are 
away will not be able to get back 
to Holland. However, it’s either 
fly it this way or stop the run 50 
we go on and just consider it an- 
other worry. 
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DAVID L. BEHNCKE, PRESIDENT, 
AIK GENTLEMEN OF THE AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, I] ponies the golive tor auction 
npor GREET YOU. IN THE PAST FEW YEARS, AS THE RESULT OF : ges ; 
‘lon’ UNCEASING ENDEAVOR, YOU HAVE MADE THE GREATEST “The Civil Aeronautics Act is 
iciled STRIDES DEDICATED TO THE ORGANIZATION OF AVIATION. | broader in scope than any other By t 
lead THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE IS MORE BRIGHT THAN | Federal regulatory statute (par- 
ssible FOR NIGH HALF A CENTURY PAST. IN RECOGNITION OF | tieylarly any other transport or | Airlie, Pilots 
ee TH 1S ACHIEVEMENT, TO YOU, INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLEC- iii aaliiid ated te) eet 
rIVELY, THIS GREETING IS DEDICATED. — 7 Manica ilinomagen.} ee 9 TERITY 
enses TI ae , SOTIN T TORT.E T NY | as it does, interstate, overseas, and HATZIT? — WHY, A RECORD FOR POS ’ 
IT IS A SOUND AND NOBLE THOUGHT FOR MEN OF|* ae eles Je ’ 
GOOD WILL THROUGHOUT THE WORLD TO WORK EARNEST. | international air transportation, OF COURSE! 
irters LY AND HONESTLY TO PERFECT THE EQUIPMENT AND PRE- and extending its jurisdiction not The purpose of the Imagine That Column of the AIR LINE 
PAREDNESS FOR PEACE. BUT THERE IS SOMETHING HIGH | only over common carriers of the | PILOT is to record the events of humor and the unusual, events of 
eof \BOVE AND INFINITELY MORE POWERFUL THAN THE WORK | air but over all commercial air | Such a nature that they would provoke the remark, “Imagine That! 
t the OF ALL AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS, SOMETHING MORE | transportation, all private flying, |Of the many skits that have appeared this is probably the, most un- 
asi POWERFUL THAN TREATIES AND THE MACHINERY OF ARBI-| and, to a degree, over production usual—or should we say, “It has a savor all of its own Before 
oa TRATION AND CONCILIATION AND JUDICIAL DECISION, | and over ‘lot st ng BE become ensnarled in the tentacles of suspense, we had better tell 
tea SOMETHING MORE VITAL THAN EVEN OUR COVENANTS TO | 200 Over pi Ye cranes ¢| ¥ou the story. Back in ’32, when the Northwest pioneer wingmen 
ed APROLISH WAR, SOMETHING MORE MIGHTY THAN ARMIES ing agencies. Yet no provision of | were blazing that now- famous sky trail across the broad plains of the 
, AND NAVIES IN DEFENSE. THAT IS TO BUILD THE SPIRIT that statute and no order of the | Northwest, as did the pilots of the prairie schooners only a few dec- 
Is ( GOOD WILL AND FRIENDLINESS BETWEEN EMPLOYER | Authority issued under it has thus | ades past, that staunch air pioneer, called Carl Luethi, landed on Jake 
nt AND EMPLOYEE, SUCH AS YOU HAVE DONE. TO CREATE) far (as of October 31, 1939) been | Messner’s farm, near Oriska, North Dakota, to spend the night. It 
RESPECT AND CONFIDENCE, TO STIMULATE ESTEEM BE-| challenged in any court.” seems that Jake was a genial sort of person, as is also Carl. Their 
TWEEN PEOPLE SUCH AS YOU ARE DOING. THIS IS THE personalities blended perfectly, which marked the start of another 
ye GREATEST GUARANTY OF PEACE, SUCCESS, AND PROS-| Certificates of Convenience beautiful friendship. Jake was very much impressed to learn from 
I , - : - 
a PERITY. IN THAT ATMOSPHERE, ALL CONTROVERSIES BE-| Granted to All Existing Domestic | Carl that the liners of the mighty Northwest Airways had decided to 
‘ COME BUT PASSING INCIDENTS OF THE DAY. NOR DOES | air Mail Routes , ee —_ —_ 
TEIS FRIENDLINESS, RESPECT, AND ESTEEM COME TO A | 
Pp} OPLE WHO BEHAVE WEAKLY OR SUPINELY. IT COMES|_ The Report says that after full 
0 ] THOSE WHO ARE STRONG, BUT WHO USE THEIR hearing certificates of conven- 
S|RENGTH NOT IN ARROGANCE OR INJUSTICE. IT IS|/ience and necessity have been 
liiROUGH THESE MEANS THAT WE ESTABLISH THE SIN-| granted to all of the existing do- | 
v CFRITY, THE JUSTICE, AND THE DIGNITY a A GREAT mestic air mail routes under the | 
t ae an aa oe eg AR ha DIPLOMACY THAT | so-called grandfather clause of the | 
‘ : As PILOTS, I ENVY YOU AS THE NEAREST TO HEAVEN Oe ee 
NYTHING HUMAN. IN THAT UPPER AIR STRATA ARE| 28Ve ¥e 4 oe Se alr Car-| 
G ATE R WONDERS THAN THE HUMAN MIND CAN CON- rey newly-organized ——— 
CLIVE, SENATOR NOTWITHSTANDING, I REALIZE THERE JS} and companies engaged in other 
A LAW GREATER THAN ANY MAN-MADE OR EVER ENACTED | forms of transportation. They in- | 
F \ WASHINGTON, A LAW THA T GOVERNS EVERYTHING IN| volved a total of 30,653 route 
HE WDUR DUTIES. ARE NOT ONE OF TRANSPORTATION | Miles 4 compared with 36,533 ex- 
oy Bac rll a Merge aren ea a gee ;, | isting route miles, and (eliminat- 
\L.ONE, BUT ONE IN A WIDESPREAD EFFORT TO ASSEMBLE |. eee Pe 
mari > apg > : ba - - : 4 a “ +|ing duplications) would, if all 
; 4 10 THE SCIENTISTS OF THE WORLD IN THE SOLUTION granted, create 19,126 new route 
OF PROBLEMS OF INTE xEST, NOT ONLY IN THE REAL) * | miles. 
See eT NO ae OTE ERG GE| snpeed now rovt 
EVERY-DAY LIFE. YOU ENABLE THE SCIENTISTS TO STUDY Rei ig I ee atiaaiaal 
THE UPPER LAYER AND I VENTURE TO PREDICT THE AIR-| (©@tmss on sixteen appilcations 
PLANE WILL GO CONSIDERABLY HIGHER THAN ITS PRES-| have been concluded and the cases 
CAA ENT HEIGHT, WHEN AIR CONDITIONS ARE UNDERSTOOD | are now under consideration by 
a bee ira : sea . caanr a Se eke wis , 
‘ND SURM( UL NT ED. St RE “LY YOU REALIZE AN D AI I REC I. the Authority. The Report points bore holes through the atmosphere above his farm regularly from then 
A WHAT SUCH POSSIBILITIES AND ADVANTAGES MEAN | out: on to form another vital link in the rapidly knitting air network 
TO A NATION—HIGHER IN THE AIR, ALONG WITH SPEED. 3 eos , thet was webbie severian the @ ome Next alae the wast f 
: STORY OF NATIONS. THE UNITED STATES OF “These applications for author- at was web-like c ring the country. Next morning the parting o 
IN THE HISTORY OF N , : ‘ aire * ath as aeina aaaeinadiae eet seiR lake aebetihe lie ae 
: ates ee as : facie a b inl = os ees jag ET Aaa Jake and Carl was a sad affair. Many adieus were bid. Jake soon 
\MERICA LEADS THE WORLD IN DISCOVERIES AND DEVEL-| !ty to engage in air transportation ae age ant - , hie ee Mokena “ee ai 
a aoe creeper” Siuan eet EN ikea eheaee = aan eee NT AIA se ‘ a ‘ became remorseful and lonesome for the friendship of Carl. It was a 
OPMENTS. IT HAS WRITTEN ITSELF DOWN AS SUPPORTING | over new routes with respect to es Rp . ee a : oe yy Pee : : 
SF a = Ligon lg lg ge vai dec amg peculiar sort of lonesomeness which might best be described by the 
SCIENTIFIC ENDEAVOR TO AN EXTENT THAT NO OTHER | persons, property, and mail, involv- shies, ” 
) } apg gece : Sa aeR wees . =o ‘ eens , ‘ phrase, ‘‘So near and yet so far,” because Jake continued to plow 
ION EVER EQUALLED, A FACT WHICH, ADDED TO OUR. ing a form of transportat hicl 
u fi fe alan pocn ae aan Y sGdel CEASE ERI SAA aN Sara | oe ee ransportation which! his fields as all good farmers do and Carl streaked across the sky 
HIGH PLACE IN THE UTILIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC FACT FOR) yi) gorive assurance of ec - “ 
) : lICAL ENDS. MAKES US DOUBLY RESPONSIBLE TO OUR- will derive assurance of economic | phantom-like almost daily. One was a “son of the soil” and the other 
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Seeking out the lost horizons that man’s conquest of the air has made pos- 
sible is the epical task of the snappily-clad squad of pilots and avigators 
Almost overnight, domestic air carriers spun a vast spiderweb of air trails to the far cor- 
History is repeating itself on bordering oceans. 


American Export Airlines is the 


second company to enter this vast new field, the bounds of which are so limitless as to be unpredictable. 
(L. to r.) Ralph Carlson, Ass’t Flight Engineer; William Ehmer, radio operator; Pilot P. J. Byrne, in 
command; Copilot T. S. Terrill, second-in-command; C. F. McDonough, radio operator; and M. C. J. Doyle, 


Flight Engineer. 


Am. Exp. Surveys 
Ocean Routes 


By T. S. TERRILL 
American Export Airlines 
New York, N. Y. 





BACKGROUND— 

American Export Lines has 
been operating surface vessels be- 
tween Mediterranean and Black 
Sea Ports and the United States 
for a number of years and origin- 
ally conceived the idea of supple- 
menting this service with air pas- 
senger service some two or three 
years ago, shortly after the Mari- 
time Commission was created to 
supplant the old Shipping Board 
and a new system of direct sub- 


sidy was established to replace the | 
orig- | 


ocean mail contracts. The 
inal plan assumed that trans- 
oceanic air travel would be regu- 
lated by the Maritime Commission 
along with surface vessels, and in 
fact such a bill had been intro- 
duced in Congress. However, sub- 
sequent events changed all this. 
All air transportation was turned 
over to the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, and now American Export 
Airlines is a separate corpora- 
tion with its own Board of Direc- 
tors and management separate 
and distinct from its original fos- 
tering parent. Hearings before 
the Authority on Export’s appli- 
cation for a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity were begun on 
October 30, 1939, and have contin- 
ued intermittently up to the present 
time. The original application for 
a route to Lisbon, Portugal, via 
the Azores 
the course of the hearings to in- 
clude an extension through the 


Mediterranean to Rome. Aircraft | 
capable of non-stop flights from | 


New York to Lisbon are being 
constructed for this new service by 
the Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft 
Company. 


Of interest to ALPA members | 


should be the three survey flights 
conducted by American Export 
Airlines this summer across the 
Atlantic with its Consolidated 
Model 28-4 twin-engined flying 
boat. 
Depart from Floyd Bennett Field 
Departing the Coast Guard Base 
at Floyd Bennett Field, New York, 
every other Friday for six weeks, 
Export’s six man crew rang up a 
total of 25,000 miles of flying 
across what has been playfully 
called a “millpond.” 
Resents Slandering Father Neptune 


There may be some that actually 
do regard the Atlantic as a mill- 
pond but I do not and will never, 


was amended during | 


|nent “blackout,’’ subscribe to this 
| belittling slander of one of Father 
Neptune’s _ principal swimming 
pools. 

If I ever behold a millpond or 
any other kind of pond, conducting 
itself even faintly as did the At- 
lantic during our hop to Ireland, 
I will quickly join forces with the 
W. C. T. U. and do long and 
bloody battle for a lost cause. 
Patrick J. Byrne in Command 

In command was Patrick J. 
Byrne, Chief Boatswain with VP- 
57, Norfolk. Next in line came 
yours truly as copilot, then M. C. 
J. Doyle as flight engineer, ably 
assisted by Ralph Carlson. It was 
a tough fight we had, to get Doyle 
to cut his initials down to reason- 
able proportions. After all, we 
were licensed for a gross of only 
30,500 pounds, and Doyle’s string 
of initials sorely taxed the useful 
load. Doyle and Carlson have each 
spent a generous slice of their 
lives in naval aviation, but are 
now permanent members of this 
organization. Incidentally, Pat 
Byrne has returned to the Navy, 
flying neutrality patrol out of 
Charleston, 

Two radio operators, Bill Ehmer 
and C. F. McDonough, completed 
the crew. 

Commercial Equipment Replaces 
Armament 

The plane is a slightly modified 
version of Navy’s PB-Y. The for- 
ward gunner’s cage has been re- 
moved, and a fuel dumping duct 
which runs all the way from the 
wing tanks to a point some two 
feet aft of the extreme afterpoint 
of the hull has been installed. 
Power is provided in two P & W 
S1CG twin rows, with a takeoff 
rating of 1050 horsepower at 2700 
r.p.m. and 42.8” hg. Hamilton 
|full-feathering hydromatic props 
are used. Two Bendix transmit- 
ters and receivers, with automatic 
band shifting, comprise the radio 
| equipment, together with a shield- 
| ed loop. 

New York to Azores In Less 

| Than 17 Hours 

| The first flight departed New 
| York on June 30, making Horta, 
| Fayal, Azores, in slightly under 17 
| hours. 

| Lisbon With All the Trimmings 

| Next day put us in Lisbon, 
where our representative, J. L. 
Quigley fixed us up in great style 
| at a resort spot called Estoril—ho- 
| tel, casino, and all the trimmings. 
| Spain, France—Quaint 
Atmosphere, Cordiality— 

All In Quick Succession 

Third day took us up the Span- 
ish coast and across the Bay of 





| Biscay to Air France’s transatlan- | 


Here our representative, Bill Wad- | 


brook, billeted us in a country ho- 
tel that came close to being some- 
thing out of a story book—fat 
jovial prop a la French chef style 
—quaint village atmosphere—cor- 
diality. 

The itself is a natural. 
Fresh water, low surrounding ter- 
rain, no sand bars or shallows, it 


base 


AVIGATING 


“ AST MAN’S CLUB” 
BEING ORGANIZED 


Several months ago Mr. Edward 


| Nelson, formerly employed by the 


old Post Office U. S. air mail serv- 


}ice and now employed by United 
| Air Lines at the Chicago station, | 
| started a move to organize a “Last | 
| Man’s Club” for all those formerly 
|employed by the air mail service 


when it was operated by the Unit- 
ed States Post Office Department. 
This appears to be a very wor- 


| thy move because it amounts to | 
| establishing 
|}men who formed the 
| our country’s present vast air line 
| network. 


of the 
nucleus of 


a fraternity 


All that is necessary to join this 
organization is to write to Edward 


Nelson, c/o United Air Lines, Chi- | 


cago Municipal Airport, Chicago, 


| Illinois, enclosing conclusive proof 
| that you were formerly employed 


in any capacity by the U. S. Post 


Office Department when it operat- | 


ed the air mail service. 


The seaplane base here is at 
Marignane, some 25 miles from 
Marseille. It is (was) used by Air 
France, Imperial Airways, and 
Pan American. 
France a Pleasant Sight 
From the Air 

The flight between Biscarrosse 


and Marseille is mostly over land | 
—following the Garronne Valley. | 
It is not uncommon to spot ruins | 


of castles still holding out against 
the elements. France is a pleasant 
sight from the air—all under cul- 
tivation or wooded — dotted with 
villages which seem to have been 
erected with the thought in mind 
of making the streets as narrow 
as possible. 
Portugese Pilots Smack 
Pico Mountain 

We departed Marseille July 6 
for Lisbon with a short stop at 
Biscarrosse. Next day put us in 


Shakespeare once said, “To be or not to be: that 
is the question.” 


Smacking or not smacking des- 


tinations squarely on the nose is the question with modern avigators. 
Here we see (L. to r.) Copilot Terrill and Pilot Byrne busily engaged 
in the “no mistakes permissible” art of smacking destinations. 


is everything a pilot could ask for 
in a seaplane terminal. 

Hangars, ramp, buoyage, radio, 
and lights are already established, 
and further improvements are 
contemplated. 

Tours Bastille of Edmond Dantes 
Alias Count of Monte Cristo 

Next day’s hop was a quickie— 
three hours to Marseille. We spent 
two days here, during which time 
I made a tour of the Chateau d’If 
where the unfortunate Edmond 
Dantes was imprisoned, only later 
to escape and return to plague his 
enemies as the Count of Monte 


even under the threat of perma-|tic base at Biscarrosse, France. | Cristo. 


Horta after a survey of San 
Miguel and Pico Islands. Byrne 
brightened the occasion by relat- 
ing the story of two Portugese pi- 
lots who flew from Lisbon only to 
smack Pico Mountain (8,000 ft.) 
as a reward for their efforts. 
Once more our representative, 
“Colonel” Tom Rodenbaugh set 
himself to arranging the neces- 
saries for the New York hop, 
which was made July 8 and 9, in 
22 hours, 48 minutes. 
60 Knot Wind Whips Sea 
Into a Madhouse 
The second 
York - Botwood 


flight was New 
(Newfoundland) - 








LATE NEWS | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the dive the ship attained a speeq 
of 650 m. p. h. 


‘Record 


With nearly 500,000 passengers 
| being carried, Chicago retained its 
| world leadership in airplane traffic 
| during the year 1939, the Depart. 
|ment of Public Works reported 
|recently. All previous records for 
| carrying passengers, mail, and ex. 
lta 
ials 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| press were broken, and witho 
|major accident or injury, offi 
reported. 


Lighting 

The Technical Development 
| vision of the Civil Aerona 
| Authority is seriously consid: 
conducting a special investig 
of the problem of instrument 
cockpit lighting of air line 
craft. It is anticipated that 
| study will get under way 
shortly and that this irksome 
ter will soon be solved. 


Di- 
ties 
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and 
air- 
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Foynes (Ireland) - Biscarro 
| Foynes - Halifax - New York, 
|ering July 14 to July 20. The 
| Botwood-Foynes flight was made 
at 11,000 to 12,000 feet during the 
night with O. A. T. at 0 degrees 
centigrade. A slight amount of ie- 
ing was experienced. The last five 
hours of the flight were made at 
500 feet with a brisk 60 knot wind 
out of the north turning the sea 
into a madhouse (millpond!) The 
seas were running 25 to 30 feet— 
when they could rise to their ful] 
height — which was usually pre- 
| vented by the gales slicing off the 
| top five feet and spreading it out 
like so much fizz water. 

“Old Sod” Extends Enthusiastic 
Welcome 

| By using the very efficient serv- 
|}ices of the Irish radio men at 
Foynes, we flew a constant bear- 
| ing into the mouth of the River 
| Shannon, with an elapsed time of 
| 14 hours from Botwood. Naturally, 
| the Byrne and Doyle contingent 
| of the crew were enthusiastically 
| received by the pleasant inhabi- 
| tants of the Old Sod. 

The present base at Foynes is 
temporary — a combination land 
and seaplane base being under 

| construction about 12 miles up- 
river. 


se - 
“OV- 


| 23 Hours From Foynes, Ireland 

| To Halifax, Canada 

| The return trip from Foynes 
ended up at Halifax, since Bot- 
| wood was playing host to too low 
a ceiling for the likes of us who 
| like our living in terms of longev- 
ity. The Canadian Royal Air 
Force men extended the works and 
| quickly accomplished refueling of 
| both plane and crew, both of 
which were welcome after the 23 
| hour flight. We made New York 
in 4 hours, 40 minutes. 

| The third and last survey {light 
| departed New York on July 8, and 
| covered New York-Botwood-Bis- 
| carrosse - St. Nazaire - Biscarrosse- 
Lisbon-Horta-New York. 
Botwood-Biscarrosse 

Longest Hop—2,528 Miles 

The Botwood-Biscarrosse hop 
was the longest single flight in 
distance of the series, being 2,528 
miles. It was made in 18 hours, 
27 minutes—with over 500 gal- 
lons of gas remaining at the end 
of the flight. 

August 2 took us from Bis- 
carrosse to Lisbon along the Span- 
ish coast — which is a rugged, 
steep affair — picturesque — obvi- 
ously not to be fooled with by any 
surface vessels. 

Like Horse, Anxious to 


Make the Barn 


We departed Lisbon for Horta 
on August 38, surveying Teree- 
ira and Graciosa Islands in the 
Azores group. The weather was 
excellent and, like horses, we were 
overpowered by the urge to make 
the barn. A refueling stop at Hor- 
ta saw us on our way for New 
York after having received favor- 
able forecasts from New York. The 
flight was covered in 19 hours, 44 
minutes. 











